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SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEA 


DEMOCRATS ! 


7h Te 


VILLAGE COUNCIL. 


The regular mecting of the Village 
Council was held on Wednesday, April 
Sth, at 8 p.m. 

Present —Councillors Dyer, Ludtke 
and Colp. 


- 0.0.F. ORGANIZE. 


Bow Island Lodge No. 8O Opened by 
Grandmaster O. E. Tisdale. 

After some strenuous work by a few 
members of the LO.0.F. resident in 
the Bow Island district, a local Lodge 
was instituted here on Friday evening 
of last week in Lindquist Hall, 

The occasion was taken full advan- 
tage of by brethren residing locally to 
attend, the ranks of whom were 
swelled considerably by large contin- 
gents from Winnifred, Grassy Lake 
and Taber, the latter town despatch- 
ing a splendid degree team to assist 
Bow Island in the institution, 

Grandmaster O, EE Tisdale of Cal- 
gary was ably assisted in the work of 
iustallation by P.G.M, J. A. Tully of 
Calgary and D.P.G, Parker of Winni- 


— 


| 
i 

Minutes of last mecting were read 
and adopted. 

Ludtke—Colp That the See.-Treas, 
write the Provincial Health Office re 
complaint laid by the Hoaglin Invest- 
ment Co, stating that the nuisance 
ground referred to is at least half a 
mile from the corporation limits and 
that the Hoaglin Investment Co, 
would be the only interest benefited 
by the removal of the nuisance. 

Ludtke--Colp—That the tender, of 
John G, Casper for the position of 
village consiable be aceepted, and that 


[ have a nice line of High-grade Democrats- 
light, heavy aud medium 
up-to-date styles, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


Call and inspect them 
before you buy. 


uso light buggies in all the 


It is said there was considerable excitement on a well-known farm 
hereabouts when several head of frightened cattle recently undertook to 
break down the fence that kept them off the roadway. , 

But the owner said that his fence “turned ” them in such a * kind, 
gentle, soothing way ” that they changed their minds in a hurry, but 


the Secretary-Treasurer inform him 
and instruct him as to his duties, same 
| to commence at once. Contract to be 
annniled at any time the Council may 


fred 

The charter members were read out 
as foliows :—P.G. W. S. Donnelly, 
P.N.G. 8. G. Jamieson, P.V.G. W. P. 


» LADIES. 


were in no way injured by the shock. see fit, 

hat is one big advantage in a fence—to repel the attacks of ani- 
mals with just enough ‘ give” to protect them, but still with the 
strength aud stand-up-ability that settles the matter that there is no 


SAA A 


Cotton, and Bros, G, R. Howden, D. 
M. Garrison, A. Lightfoot, C. Reynar, 
M. P. Hanson and Rey. H, M. Hender- 


The following accounts were ordered 


to be paid KE. S$, Nelson, sidewalk Come in and Jet me show you my handsome 


getting through, over or under, “ Stave arabe hates a rhe ae PHN A ; Kitchen Cabinets. hey are useful, ormamental, time 

The fence in question was the American“ the fence of a million ff} View, @évertising, 33.61, : The election of officers for the pre- : . | 1 edie ‘ 
farms ” and its record of wear and weather-resisting qualities is well Ludtke—-Colp—That the petition re] sent term resulted as follows :—N.G.. and w ork-saving. Just what you have been wisaing for. 
worth investigating by any farmer who wants every dollar of his fence 


jrecreation grounds be forwarded 
) the department at once, 


(018, G, Jamieson ; 


Re 


V.G., W. P. Cotton ; 
Secretary, P.G. W.S. Donnelly ; 


to go the farthest—secure the most, 


American fences are sold in weights 
and sizes for every purpose by 


| Ludtke—Colp—Thrt the local Board | financial Secretary, J. Reid; Treas., ¢ OPPOSITE 
lot Health be composed of the present| R, KE, A. Colp; Chaplain. Rev. H. M. ry e BEGG'S LIVERY 
Council as it stands. Henderson ; Conductor, R. Beattie ; 9 


Colp—-Ludtke—That the Secretary- 
Treasurer be instructed to have a lock- 
up built at once according to plans ap- 
proved of by the Council, and that he 
be given full authority to buy lumbex 
end hive labor. 

Ludtke--Colp—That the lock-up be 
built on the s.e, corner of lot 1, block 
11, facing west. | 

The meeting then adjourned, 


Warden, D. M. Garrison ; R.S.N.G., 
M. P. Hanson; L...G., A. Chisholm; 
R.S.V.G., E. Wilmot; L.S8.V.G., HE. 
Beattie; L.S.S., A, Ellsworth; Out- 
side Guardian, W. Anderson; Inside 
Guanidian, KE. B. Loucks, 

After the election of officers, twenty 
one new candidates were initiated, 
this part of the work being carried out 
by the Taber degree team in fine form, 

Immediately after the initiation, a 
very tasty collation was served by 
Bow Island, the respective items of 
| which formed not the least attractive 
feature of the evening. 


Colp’s Hardware Store} 


R. E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


E. C. LUDTKE 


LAND CO. 


Dealers in 


Farm Lands & Town Lois || 


Laster. 


1 shall have 
Lettuce, r 


A WORD WITH 


New Celery, Fresh 
‘en Onions, Spring 

lifornia New Cabbage, 
also a full line of Beef, Pork, Veal, 
Mutton and Lamb. 


Radishes, Ca 


FATAL FIRE. 


Lethbridge, Alta., April 10.—Three Money Loaned on Improved Farms 


children burned to death and the Altogether, Bow Island can congrat- Have You Tried our 
} mother and baby so badly burned as | ulate itaelt upon & sic incagage epeuny We write Fire and Life | PORK SAUSAGE. 
not likely to recover is the terrible| of avery useful Society, the work of Insurance. | 
story of a fire which destroyed the| which cannot be otherwise than bene- Be p a pa \ ene : 5 r4 
Wainer . rere t othe columumty., ~ + eat: . » : POA CUD yt ee 
» ) boine of Oran Brovies, a Tofnescenae’t, | fretet 1 ) I fi K By Bd he EA 
i | 35 mniles east of Coutts. The eldest —— E. C, LUDTKE, JP., LU LvpvE ay i é \ 


While our stock may not be the largest, we claim 
to have the best assorted stock of best grades 
this side of Lethbridge. 

Get all your figures. Then come to us, 


§@ Our prices areas low as the lowest. 
Our stocks as good as the best, 


| child, a boy 12 years of age, used kero- 
| sene in making the fire at 6 o'clock Sat- 
| urday evening, There was a live coal 
| in the stove and an explosion followed. 
| The fire was seen by a neighbor living 
jacross the boundary line, The house 
| was destroyed by thetime he got to 
jthe scene. The remaims of the three 


children were taken from the ruius. 


NOTARY PUBLIC, etc. 


RUTHVEN McDONALD 
COMING. 


MARKET. 


BOW ISLAND - ALTA B. T. Whitney, Propr. 

Bow Island is assured of an unusu- 
ally interesting musical evening .on 
Friday evening next, April 2st, when 
Mr. Ruthven MeDonald, of Toronto, 


; : i : tend 
the eminent baritone soloist, will give 


| The mother and the fourth remaining 
child are badly burned, The mother 
will lose both hands if she survives the 
shock. The father is working for a 
j butcher at Warner. Dr, Scott, of 
Warner, was sent for, and left for the 
scene Sunday, These people came 
| from North Dakota in January, 1910, 


Better than the rest. 


PIONEER 


LUMBER CO., LID. 


A. F. DULMAGE t=: 


Sl a concert in Lindquist Hall under the } 
auspices of Bow Island Lodge 1.0,0.F, | 
He will be assisted by the following 
well-known artists : Miss Bertha 
Crawford, soprano ; Miss Muricl Gor- 
don, reZder ; and Mrs, Ruthven Me- 
Donald, pianist and accompanist. 

The plan of the hall can be seen at 
a Jamiecson’s jewellery store, where the | 
} seats are now on sale, 


Who figure with us need 
no other figure. 


| A LONG JOURNEY. 


COURTLAND HILL. 


In spite of the uncertain weather, 
muddy water which hid the rocks and 
the many other obstacles that the nav- 
| igator in either large or small craft is 
| liable to encounter in the swift flow- 
ing Sasketchewan Mr. and Mrs. UH, 
Wise of Lethbridge left that town at 
9 o'clock on Monday morning in a 
rowboat and reached Medicine Hat 
yesterduy afternoon at 4. o'clock 
en route to Montgomery's Ferry, 150 
miles further on, where Mr. Wise has a 
homestead, 


Manager 


We have the most complete stock in Bow Island. Bring 
us your estimates and we will convince you that our 
prices are right. No old stock in our goods; all fresh 
from the mills. | We can convince you we have the right 
stock at the right price. ‘ 


Mr. Edmund Johnson, a nephew of 
Mrs. W. C. Harrison has been visit- 
ing her for a time, 


The new schoolhouse is rapidly 
progressing. They expect to have it 
completed by the first of May, 

Mrs. ‘Thue is quite a pedestrian. 
She walked to Bow Island and back, 
one day this week, a distance of five 
miles, 


—— ———— 


Closing out our Machine Business. 


A SHIPMENT OF 


WILLOW POSTS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Mrs. Adair visited at the home of 
Mrs. Medore last Thursday, 


Just a few Emerson Plows 
and Disc Harrows. Also a 
few Drag Harrows Ieft. 


Mr, and Mrs, Wise are staying at the 
Alberta while in the Hat and will 
leave here for their destination as 
}soon as the weather becomes utore 
settled, They brought considerable 
household effects in their boat which 
isdfeet by 16 feet and will take a 
good stock of provision wth them 
when they resume their journey, 

Mr, Wise explained to the News 
that the idea in taking the trip by 
boat was in order that their destina- 
tion night be made without travelling 
the eighty mile trail from Maple Creek 
north to the Ferry which would have 
iad to be traversed had the train trip 
been taken, 

“The trip along the river was a 
pretty difficult one at times,” said Mr, 
Wise. “An unfavorable wind was 
| blowing frequently and the muddy 
water made it hard for us to see the 
stones, Several times I had to pry 
the boat off the rucks. We only tra- 

veled in the day time stopping over hye eater aca seecmeamecmees } 


Mesdaines Van and Clyue Bell went 
to Bow Island last Saturday to do 
their spring shopping. 


Rey. and Mrs, M. L, Wright were 
visiting homes in this vicinity, last 
Wednesday. 


PRICES RIGHT TO CLEAN THEM OUT. 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


Mr, Sagguser is keeping bachelors 
quarters now, during the absence of 
his wife who has gone to Washing- 
ton for medical treatment, 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 


Mrs. Barney Leary returned home 
from Lethbridge, for a few days, 


THE BANK OF 1911 


1836 


ritish Novi America = 


Mrs, Pearl Ross came in from the 
caim Sunday to spend the day with 
friends in town, 


Farmers are busy hauling their 


summer's Supply of coal, 


100K! 10 per cent. 


4 ? y ze stock of Team 
count of the slow sales and my large # of Tea 
PO Ty I will give a discount of Ten per cent. for the next 
two weeks. Call and yet wise to the Jom Deere pons. oar Steg 
8 8 yi tngine G Seams and Coulters, d 
sakers are made with Engine Gang 
peceiers 8 riveted this year, making them very strong, 


A. SWENNUMSON, Bow Island 


Mr, Leo Carpenter is doing home- 
stead duties now, 


76 Years in Business. Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,008. 


Small sums of money can be 
transmitted safely — conveni- 
ently—and at trifling expemuse 
—by our Bankers’ Association 
Money Orders. 


along the route at nights,” Seventy families comprising 200 ius} 
On a conservative estimate the dis-|dividuals passed through 
tance’ from during the week on the way frou 
land toSoiutiuera Avbeta, to une uy 
veady pas 
Canadian Pacific, Vue pails was in 
charge of Archibald 8. Walters of the 


Money 
Montreat | Orders 


Lethbridge to Medicine 
dat by water is given as over 200 
niles. Medicine Hut News, 

Mr, and Mrs, Wise resided at Bow 


Island last yoar provious to taking up 


arias prepared by th 


for $ 5.00 or under cost 3 cents 
bed 5.00 to $10.00 “* 6 @ 


7 “ 


2 Canadian Pacific Railway Coloaar i Bs “ ve 
their homestead, tion Department, They comprised the « “ 40,00 to 30,00 10 a 
es pick of 1500 applications for these co Lad iad go.co te 50,00 *s 35 
stay 2 te . farnis., Hach is a head of a family and 


was born in the British Isles,and each 
had in his possession from one to three 
thousand do}lars ih cash. 


The Review for job printing 


of all kinds, 


Advertise in the “REVIEW.” 


Bowisland Branch - - W. E. HOPKINS, Manager. 
Burdett Branch open every Tuesday and Friday, 


ot 


“ 


t= 


Canal Worker's Experience 


Bowe time ago I came to ‘his place to 
Work on the canal and through ixvele 
Bent weather and exposuie concracced 
the worst kind of neuralga. The pain 
Woull fill my forehead so that t eould 
a’t see; it was just aw-ul., | west to a 
@ruggist in town and was advised to 
ere a 5c, bottle of Nerviline, That was 
the best advice and the best medicice | 
ever got, L will always reeommead 
Nervil ne for any ache or pain. It is 
@ strong and penetrating it is bouid 
te cure, 

A. B. Giorgi, 
Preston, Onty 

Doctors will tell you that nothing but 
the purest and most bealiag an 
drugs are used in Nerviline—that's 
why it is so safe for general fam ly use, 
for the baby as well as the parent. [! 


(Signed) 


seplic 


bg was a Kir gstém Ontario, worn 
who recen ly sized up ove feature 
| of the servant girl question in a 
jnew way. She said: 
} **t got a girl to relieve me of phy 
sical fatigue, and soon [ got rid of her 
to relieve me of meutal fatigue,"’ 
| eye: 
NE of the darkies on a Southern- 
( ) er's estate did him quite a valu 
able service once, aud he wished 
to show h's appteciation, Afier pay 
ing him, the, Southerver said: 


seh aan RS ke ah re ee a ** Now, uicle, which shall T give you 
—vyour neighbors are almost sure to 
know of its manifold merits and uses, i in of coal or a big bottle of whis 
| ky 
| “**Massa John,’’ replied the begro, 
}**yo’ shorely knows Ah on'y babos 
MONUMENT TO A HORSE wood,’’ 7 7 
There is a chamber inside the monu ee 
Went iv which is a slab containing an METHODIST bishop's wife at 
Mscription which gives th history of | A dressed a meeting of slum house- 
@ remarkable horse iu the following] wives ou their hove dusies, ate 
words ‘‘ Underneath lies buried a horse,| yqaress made the home life seen very 
the property ot Paulet Si. Toho, Esqy} ine and ideal One housewife presen 
hat he month of September, 1 }however, sail the bishop's wife didn’t 
Reapt into a chalk-pit, twenty-five te Igo far enough to help her. Said she: 
deep, a-fox-hunting with his master on ‘She's all right as far as she goes 
his bac! And in Octe ber, 1734, he won] put what I'd Uke to ask ber is this 
the Hucters’ Plate on Worthy Dowss,! what does she do when her oll bishop 
sud w idden by bis owoer at er lecones home o pay night with his 
«i h rhea y Bew ’ | enveloy e empty and a fightin’ jag on?"’ 
Pit ha xe inscription | . 
be i f tha wits | : ths 
Renew eR Hon. Sir William | \ YOUTH from a= distriet which 
en Ma 1S7¢ | has vuothing but steamboat traus- | 
| portati ent to catch a tra 
seen a train, and whe 
The Sage ‘sAfter forty vears came rolling in he stood there 
ms I've ma d it hiss and steam and 
im te w ’ 
be is gas he you was goin’ on that 
ket yi ted the stution ugent, 
rivs D t er try | thrusting ad through the window 
RENT ISBNS Perk ic bahee ER A | T wa awered the youth, ‘‘bu 
“Ss ! four } 4 they didn't put down the gang-plank!’ 
RB irs, | he aA 
= | POMPOUS doctor was going the 
at / A rounds of the hospital wards, 
ad : OS ebiee followed by a crowd of students, 
to bed ar **T ean tell a man’s oceupation by 
Place his disense,"’ he said, turning to a 
_ bear a8 1 The) batient. ‘‘Now, this man is a mus 


That 


{ANYONE 


Can Use. 


HOME DYEING has 
always been more or 
less of a difficult under~ 
taking— Not so when 

you ues 


JUST THINK OF IT! 
With DY-O-LA you can color either Wool, 
8 Cotton, Sie or Mixed Goods Perfectly with 
the SAME Dye. No chance of wsing the 
WRONG Dye for the Goods you have to color, 


IMPORTANT WORE OF HARROWS | 
lhere ia no tool on a farm that plays 
amore important part in the work than 
the disc barrow. Of course we all re-| 
alize that there are ma inds of dis 
burrows, but we have e illy in miod 
the Superior Wheel Dise Harrow and 
@ultivator, Why is different fro 
the others? Because it cultivates a 
wider strip, size for size, than any 
ether; becanse the discs ure set at a 


permanent angie to the line of draft and | 
each dise cuts from ite front edge to the} 
reur edge of its neighbor; because it 
cempletely turns the ground, like a 
Plow; becamse each dise and drag bar is 
mdependent in action and provided with| 
iadependent spring pressure; because it} 
sides on ife own wheels like a road cart 
and is just as easy to manage; because 
M leaves the ficld level; because any} 
boy who can manage a team can do| 
more work m one day with one Supe-| 
rior Wheel Dise Harrow and Cultivator | 
than two men asd two teams can do in 
a day with plows. Doesn't this appeal 
te you in yeur work oi summer fallow 
mg! Send to The American 2eding: | 
Machine ©v,, Incorporated, King and | 
James streets, Winnipeg 
their booklet, ‘*Stebbins On the Dise 
Harrow.’ Read this interesting story 
aud then ge to your retail implement 
dealer and insist on seing the Superior 
—‘the name tells a true story,’’ If 
your dealer will not supply you, write 
the makern and they will see that you 


get one. 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


———y 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed aud recowunended fer women's ail- 
ments, «a seiestifically p od rosnedy of 
proven worth The reenl rom their use is 
q@ick and pormanent. Fer sale m all drug 
mores ° 


| pool, 


for a eopy of)” 


Aren't youft’’ 


ee, sir.’’ 


*And you play a wind instrumentf*’ 


‘Yes 

‘You see men, nothing is as 
bad for the as a wiud instru 
ent. What is your instrument, my 
riend? 

And the man _ replied: 
**Concertina.’’ 

eS be 


BUSINESS man took 
4 to a Florida winter 


long ago, and 


his family 
resort not 


made arrangements 


Storyettes . - 


HUE REVIEW, 


|’ distinguished ether, sketehing = Th 
ectre Bri’ge, mate a study of the 
farmer's bara. ‘The farmer happened 
toeapypenr, adosni tobe Wd Hike to have 
he sketch ‘RA ‘taint too dear,’ be 
wbded enutionsly, 

‘SOh,” said the etcher, who makes 
S12 000 a year. 'T won't charge you 
anything for the sketeh, but-—' his 
jose Ughted on the pigspen, sbut Ul 

ell vou what, You can give me ove 
of those nice Uttle pink sueking-pigs 
heie.’ 

‘*Why, man.’ said the farmer with 
a frown, ‘do ve know what them pigs 
is worth? ‘They’re worth a dollar 
apiece,’ '? 

Whee set 

YHE year that Cleveland and Hen- 
drieks were elected, Hendricks 
went down to Louisiana to hut 
and fish and rest up after the work of 
he campaign, Justice White was with 
him a good deal. 
pleased with the results of the election, 
the thing that gave him the most grati 
fication was that the people of Indiana 
had been so patriotic and enthusiastic 
hat they had turned out in great num- 

bers to vote. 

“Why. he said, ‘fninety-eight per 
cert, of the reg'stered vote went to the 
polls. Tlardly anybody stayed at home! 
Think of that! Ninety eight per ceat, 
of the registered vote!** 


‘*Oh, that’s nothing!*’ Tustice White 


rejoined, ‘*Right now we are passing has been kept for a brood mare. Si-} 
through a preciset in whieh, according byl Knight, a full sister to Helen Hale, 
to the returns, 498 per cent. of the | #lso went to the Walnut Hall Stoek 
registered vote was polled,"’ Farm, Although Sibyl is two years 


A POLAR DASH 
"Twas Saturday uight, and six men} 
dashed 
For the Pole, each deep perplexed; 
Each ore wanted to be the first one 


there | 
When the barber shouted ‘Next!’?| 
** @ 
THE QUEST 
(‘*When,’’ the Book Monthly asks, 
‘*will somebody give us a novel of 
which the happy spinster of forty-five 
shall be the heroine.?’') 
Oft have I searched the libraries to| 
find me 
Her for whose charms my throbbing} 
heart doth long. 
Hoping that to her failings love would | 
blind me, 
Hinting that one 
no wrong. 
Through the sad years— 
how many ’ 
T have bean waiting, watching; but| 
n vain, 
Joys come to 
any; 
Only a yearning close akin to pain 
" Still, though I pray | 
‘Whe bliss that other men feel may be} 


80 gracious knows 


ally made, In order to give the Mich 
gan State Fair dates in the Grand Cir 
no, never mind j cuit, the stewards gave that organi 
jzation dates which have heretofor 
been ¢ ed and fulfilled by Colum 


other me—net | 


| 


men; to 


| 


to pay the whole bill in advance 
The hotel proprietor figured awhile, 
nd then announced what it would 
ome to. The business man produced 
his pocketbook. While filling in the 
jumount he said: 
‘*When do you move out?’’ 


**Move out?’’ 
‘*Yes, when can you give possession. 


eewhomghs the place—for cash, baysn,’t 
bad 


an Ameriean divine spent 
tmas in a Highland inn, Os 
tmas mornig he guve the 
tip of a , and he said 
her—for she was} 


sovereigi 


stly at 


know, Kathleen, you are 


i ve od-looking lassie?’’ 
Of cc » Kathleen was pleased, but, 
seing modest, she blushed like a rose, 


a answered 
Ah, na; ab, na! 


But my kissin, sir, 
s beautiful!’’ 


mine, some day! 
| 
I have no craving for the Maid from| 
Mudie’s, : 
Blue-eyed, and modest as the violet; 
And to the country lass my attitude is 
£ ¢ - . 
Pestnite as that of -orecwstrqle. ety 


BOW 


While he was greatly | 


| Harkness 


| bus, sett 


ISLAND. ALBERTA 


BUNIONS NO JOKE 


Hard to get rid of them, too, Two or 
three applications of Putnam’s Painless 
Corn BExiractor softens the thickest tis 


Sud and remtwes’ it piiuless!fe Put 
‘s Painless Gorn Extradtor rémoves 


ebrng, warts, mr ole. dy and 
Dhiulegsly. Sol by druggists price 
Pe. v. hi * bf 


bk Chee bo ad 


” te 


‘when the Buffalo Association — relin- 
jauisbed.. its. Grand - Cirenit: -datess be 
came to the front and formed a new 
{udsocidtion, which \seenred the Fort 


Dy 
ye “TAWhen the” Hectin gy was” le 
Bentley was” toos siek rte attend the 
races, but later Wis health  ithproved 
jsomewhat, but he never fully re@oetped, 
land during the last. few mont he “higy 
{health bad been, very bad, MB Bent, 
‘lev also owned several good. rae@ horses 
whieh were successfully campaigned by 
|W. L, Snow. , 
| ee q 

The spirited bidding and the big 
prices paid for light barness horses on 
the last day of the mil-wintet sale at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on 
| Pebrnary 38, augur well for the future} 
lof the trotter and pacer, Senator 
| Bailey's lot brought $48,645, an aver-| 
jage of $1.215 2 head, This average has 
never been equalled for so large a num 
ber, even when the Jight harness horse 
ruled the turf world, and horsemen 
vied with each other in purchasing the} 
best. 

‘The top price of the day was $8,000. 
|L. V. Harkness paid this for Helen} 
Hale, a six-year-old trotting mare by | 
| Prodigal—Red Silk. Helen held the | 
; world’s two-year old record of 2.18! | 
| three years ago, but since that time she 


e track for its Grand Circuit meet: 


hister, she is consid 
Mr. Harkness gave 


younger than her 
ered quite as fast, 


8,000 for her, atter some spirited bid 
ding. 

The dam of these two young mares 
was again offered for sale, and: Mr. 


secured her also, Although | 
she is nearly twenty vears old, he evi 
dently considered her worth $2,70u, for 
that is the price he was compelled to} 
pay for her, 


es Ret 
That there would be some sort of 
rumpus in Grand Circuit eireles over 


the awarding of dates by the steward: 
at the Buffalo meeting, is no surprise 
Columbus is making a hard and de 
termined kick—so hard, in fact. tha 
it is likely to cause some considerabl 
ifting ot dates in the schedule origin 


zy that city forward one week 


and bringing it in conflict 
|meeting at Lexingtor wl 
¢ igning stables that 
* want to go. Columbus made 
for its old dates at the stewards 
meeting, but was not strong enough tr 
overcome the bid made by the Fair As 
sociation. So Columbus, perforce, must 


take the dates allotted 
tember 25 to October 7, 
in conflict with the first 
Trg: fer titthe sop 
mbus by the a 


that is, Sep 
which puts it 
week at Lex 


was thrown te 


pointment of a cor 


4 | 

lost its power to attract | mittee to induc Lexington to join the 

| Grand Cireuit and put its dates for | 

juetting, leaves me quite| ward one week. That such a proposi | 

unmoved, jtion would result favorably was believ: | 
These have not caused the agony that’s|}ed by no one. It was omptly and] 
wracked 18, emphatically #urned down by the Lex 
Fatal as they to other men havejington Association. Then the big kick 
proved came.from the capital city of Oh 0. | 

No heroine President Swisher and Secretary Shep-! 

Whom Onida ever dreamt of to my/hard began the rumpus by asserting 
taste kas been, that ther would withdraw from thé 
{Grand Cireuit and either form a new 

She whom I seek is not, perhaps, ro-|circnit or glse give an independent 


mantic; 


The divine frowned. fi ; PPG 
7 ag de A Ginlhood and all its follies she’s out-| 
‘Leave the room, you wieked young : 
baggage!’’ he said sternly. | . ‘ ‘ a : 
H i - | Pret No; but her intellect’s gigan 
He di know that modest Kath 7 ¢ i. 0; D gg 
: : ie 
ef had been simply praising in her} K : 5 
“4 di t thamms she has are quite 
lighland dialeet the verior ebarnms An all the cham j | 
f her cousin Janet, ser own. sade 
move me to great decods 
hy ede : 
negroes of a Georgia und more than saiddle-aged | 


E leading 
town 


started a 


their 


invited 


become 


bank and 
persous of race to 
ustomers, 
One day a 
lown at the 
shoulder 
t the 


darkey, with shoes run 


heels rallus over one 


he said, ‘‘I want mah 


ten doHars 


‘*Who is yuh?’’ asked the cashier. 
**Mab name's Jim Johnson, an’ I 
wants dat ten dollahs!’’ 


‘*Yuh ain't got no money in dis here 


bank,’’ said the eashier, after looking 
over the books. 
‘*Yes, I has,’’ insisted the visitor. 


3ut she will air the winter clothes I’m 
wenring, 
And be a 


me. 


mother, more or less, to 
But, I’m afraid 
Since she’s elusive, I’ wed some more 
winsome maid! 


‘*T see your son has gone to work.’ 


-*Vep.’’—'‘How is he getting along 
nowf'’—**Oh, fine, Anything in the 
way of a novelty always appeals to 
him.’’ 


‘*Does he inherit his father’s geni 


‘*T put ten dollahs in here six months 
ergo oP, 
‘*Why, man, yuh shore is foolish. 
De int’rist done et dat up long ergo,’ 
i ate 


HE skaters turned at the sound of 

a sudden breaking of the ice and 

fled, But one, less fortunate than 

the rest, was overtaken by the wider 
ng erack, threw up his arms, and fell 


jin with a hearty splash. 


“‘Help!"? 
a Indder!’? 
cured, 


‘*Te’s drowning! ‘*Get 
At last the ladder was pro 

Cautiously approaching — the 
which was orpamented by the 
luckless man’s head and shoulders, the 
park placed the ladder in pos 
ition and began to creep along it. 
**Come in a bit eloser!’’ he shouted, 
‘tT ean’t swim,’’ answered the im 
prompta bather, 

‘*But you’re only up to your arm 


keeper 


pits, man,’’ said the park keeper— 
‘**You ain’t got mo need to swim! 
Walk,’’ 


‘*Walk be blowed!’’ responded the 
other. ‘'This water’s ten foot deep.’’ 

**Ten foot deen!’’ exclaimed the 
park keeper. ‘*Then how are you 
keeping upf’’ 

“*Howt"’ retorted the bather, ‘‘ Why, 
I’m standing on the bloke that broke 
the iee!’’ 

ae ie 
WELL-KNOWN painter, apropos 
of picture prices said at the Art 
Club, Philadelphia: 

**T am glad there are not many buy 

ors like an old farmer in Contre Bridge, 


Countlows have been tue eures worked 
by Holloway’s Core Cure. It has a 
power of ite ewe net feaed ia othor 
preparations 


vt 


de “ 5 Pe 


usf’?’—**No. Only his father’s eccen 
tricities of genius, That is why we are 
giving a benefit for him.’’ 


] 
With the Horses | 


Re R. BENTLEY, president and treas- 
urer of the 
} a ny 


4uffalo, 


N.Y., who die 


eently in Buffalo, was oue of the best 
known turf journalists in the country, 
and had an acquaintance that extended 
from coast to coast. In his earlier 


years be was eonnected with the trot 
ting world as a trainer and driver, and 
was known as a clever colt developer 
ile had the superintendenee of severa! 
stock farms, and after retiring from 
that field he started in as an adver 
tising solicitor and writer for the turi 


press, and his previous occupation pe 
culiarly fitted him for this business 
He was connected at different times 


with The Horseman of Chicago and the 
American Horse Breeder of Boston, and 
was one of the incorporators of the 
Horse World Company of Buffalo. 
Later he acquired control of the Horse 
World, and the paper prospered under 
his management. He was aleo am ac 
tive worker, whenever Buffalo gave 2 
Grand Cireuit meeting, and was for 
several years secretary of the Bufffalo 
Trotting Association, which gave meet 
ings at Kenilworth Park, Last year 


Shilohs Gure 


Se‘iirost and Taage’” “rms Mgr Beale 


| Detroit, anil the 


Horse World Com-| 


meeting, with the result tha} they fgur 
ed out what they ch#stened the Gran 
| Central Circuit, ewbrae @ the cities of 


Indianapolis, Grand Ra 


Mich 
Lexington, 


s, Kalar 
n State 


This 


Milwaukee and 


wes 


Wort in children, if they be not 


attend: to, cause convulsions, and 
ften death, Mother Graves’ Worm 
| Exterminator will protect ghe childrer 


|from these distressing afflictions, 


POINT No. 1 


A large new business means 
that a great many people have 
decided that The Great-West 
Life is the best Company. The 
Great-West Life issued insur- 
ances of over $14,000,000 in 
Canada in 1910, a new Cana- 
dian record. 


POINT No. 2 


This was not the result of a 
spasmodic effort. The Great- 
| West Life has been a leader in 


Canadian business in four suc- 
cessive years: 


1907 -- $ 9,491,472 
1908 .. .. 9,698,706 
1909 -- 9,861,922 
1910 14.369.955 


POINT No. 3 


A large increase in business 
in force means that the policy- 
holders are pleased with the 
policies they have purchased 
and are glad to renew them. 
The Canadian business in force 
of the Great-West Life increas- 
ed during 1910 by nearly $11, 
000,000-——another record. 


POINT No, 4 


The most important factor in 
producing profits is the interest 
rate. An increase of two points 
in this respect will enable any 
Company to double its profits. 
The Great-West Life’s interest 
rate is higher than that of any 


other Company in the world. 
It is 7% net. 


}possibility of too much publicity anc 


‘those who could bring abont the ew 


| Messrs, 


| heralded as the greatest ‘‘short stop 


cirenit’’ ever orgavived. But how many 
of the associations in the cities named 
were williig to withdraw from their 
own circuits hawepet _— ne 
and possibly never w . Spine 

them are in the Grand Ctf@uiteiad 

in the Great Western, ahd 
decide to follow the } 
there would be a tertible shakeup in 
both the older organizations. It is 
hardly Ikely that the proposed new 
Cipcuut will cenult in anything snore,for 
midable than a prospectus, Tn the first 
place, the Grand Cireuit Associations 
would, in the main, be given the same 


saireary -haye jm the Grand 
cuit, and ot iors etka fran 
that would conflict with some or the 


popular meetings of the Great Western 
Cireujt, and the Jatter -otganization, is 
bri 8 favored Mére und more prom 
inent Worsemen each yeat, so there is 
nothing in the proposed Grand Central 
Cireuit for the cities named, exeept to 
help Columbur get back at the stewards 
of the Grand Circuit, j 


It is a question a& te whether the 
Columbus officials can afford to attract 
much public attention, There are two 
factions there, and there might be a 


wrangling attracting the attention of 


tailment of privileges that would not 
be | profitable. to the ‘Association, 
Swisher and Shepherd ea 
scarcely be blamed for objecting to thy 
treatment received at the hands of th: 
stewards, They have regularly - fille: 
the dates they claim for several years 
and their meetings have beep eminent 
ly successful; and to have their date 
confiseated, as well as being placed in 
conflict with such a strong Association 
as Lexington, simply for the purpose 
of fitting a new appieant with desir 
able dates, certainly does not look as 
if they got the consideration due them, 

At any rate, it looks as if the tem- 
pest they have stirred up in Grand Cir 


enit cireles Was going to cause some 
changes to be mate, President Marry 
Deveraux bas called another meeting of 
the ste is to be hell some time this 
week in New York City, and that au 
eort will be made to fix Columbus up 
all right is as near certain as anything 
an be precicted, us regards the actio 
of any official body in the trotting 


horse world. 


President Deveraux can come as near 
to smoothing out the kinks in disgrunt- 
led members as anyone, and he has writ- 


en a letter to President Sw'sher ask 


ing him to defer any action looking to 
is withdrawal from the Grand Cireuit 
d making defidite announcement of 


his racing date 
satisfactory 


8, until they see i? 
arrangemei 


conte 


ering Ras ehceatidcele sist 


'Rastern end of the 


some | 
t cannot be! 
ltry Dr, 


BLOOD, PURE, RICH, RED 


Rosy glow in the faee, sparkling ¢ 
vivacious spirits are al the outcome 
surer way exists of 
the blood thas 
By their 
wels, kidneys aud liver 

impurity from the 
af wholesome and able 
‘necessary for the main 
teraree of io a sind sal 

To be well, look well, and feel alwa 
ateyour beste ae Dr, Famiiton's Pills 


f Mandrale pend Butt a tru 
wonderflil We Hice tor youn and old. 


— 


made which would give Colhimbus her 


old dates, x * 
isher looke 


upon tn rete -as én indie@tion that 


he bas caused thee Grand Gircuit te 
woaken by the announcement of hie 
jan for a new eirenit, whith would 


make mighty ‘‘rough going’! for the 
rand Geet The 
Colunbus president isn’t to be easily 
mollifed, however, for he déclares he 
will stand pat and the stewhrds wiB 
have to come to him, as he will stand 
ready to resign, give an independent 
meeting or form a new circuit, unth 
hey do.** f j 
Tt is quite likely that the meeting 
vf the stewards has been dalled for 
he purpose of adjusting other matters 
n addition to the Columbus trouble, 
So mich unfavorable comment hae 
heen made with regard to the uction at 
the Buffalo meeting doing away with 
he employment by the Circuit of pro- 
essional presiding and starting judges, 
hat it is thought possible that that 
vill be another of the matters to be 
considered, Another romor is to the 
eect that some of the trotting horse 
men of the metrepolis have been bol- 
stered up and will try another meeting 
at the Empire track, If such is the 
case, room will bave to be.made im 
the schedule for them at the expense 
of some. other Association, possibly the 
half-mile track at Goshen, It is to be 
hopel that, while they are in am 
amiable frame of mind, the stewarde 
will also take some action on the pro- 
positions of equalizing reeords ov mile 
and half-mile tracks; the re-elassifica- 
tion of horses as they lower their re 
cords from week to week, and the giv 
ing of sweepstake races for fast recoré 
horses, The stewards have yet an op 
portunity to cover themselves with 


}glory and be regarded as progressive 
| spirits by the mass of trotting horse 


lovers. 


Sores Heal Quickly.—Hlave you a per 
sistent sore that refuses to heal? Thera 
‘lhomas’ Eelectrie O'] iu the 
dressing. It will stop sloughing, carry 
iway proud flesh, daw out the pus and 
prepare a clean way for the new skie. 
It °s the reeognized healer among oils 
and myriads of people ean certify thas 
it healed where other oils failed utterly 


ofl 


CANAWELLA 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


TWELVE POINTS SUGGESTED BY ITS REPORT FOR 1910 


POINT No. 5 


investments of the 
Great-West Life are the safest 
obtainable. They are practi- 
eally confined to mortgages on 
real estate yielding 7% to 8% 
and are secured by property 
worth more than double the 
amounts’ advanced. 


The 


POINT No. 6 


Next in importance is eeon- 
omy of management. No other 
Canadian Company has lower 
expense rates than The Great- 


West Life. 


POINT No. 7 


It requires less effort and 
consequently less cost: to sell 
Great-West Life policies, be- 
cause the premium rates are the 
lowest and the profits are the 
» highest. 

Nothing succeeds like success. 


POINT No, 8 
The following is an ILLUSTRA. 
TION of the quinqvennial profits be- 
ing paid in 1911 on the 20 Payment 
Life Plan, age at entry 35. 


Bonus. Cash Five Y'r 


Poliey issued ip Reduct'n 
MONE es aks -- ©@ 2825 9 615 
Policy issued im 
i ee -.. @5 3oa5 875 
Policy issued ia 
1896.,........ 3100 62.00 11.50 


TEA 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 
Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wail Plaster 
Manufactured only by 


Tke Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


POINT No. 9 


The policies of The Great- 
West Life are elear, business- 
like documents, containing all 
possMle privileges —A liberal 
Disability Clause insuring 
against disabikty from acci- 
dent or disease is eontained in 
all 1911 with-profit contracts. 


POINT No, 10 
The foliowing tabie illastrates some 
features of the Company's business: 
Business issued 1910 Increase 
and revived .. $14,934,548 4,329,540 


Gain im Buosi- 
18,934,441 4,809,541 


pees in Fores, 
New Business 
paid for 33,277,621 3,240,852 
Assets 8,449,811 1,584,086 
SURPLUS FOR PROTECTION OF 
POL:CYHOLDERS $1,810,777, 


POINT No. 11 


The Directors of The Great-West 
Life are all experienced business 
men particularly well qualified to 
manage a Company INVESTING 
IN THE WEST. 
A. Macdonald 


J. H. Brock 


Geo, F, Galt P. C. Melatyre 
R. T. Riley Geo. R. Crowe 
A. M. Nantes A. Keily 

Geo, W. Allan A. ©, FPlumerfelt 
F. Nation Bir Daniel H Mei!) 


POINT No, 12 


Detailed figures establishing the 
above statemente are contained in 
the Goverumest Blue Book on I[n- 
surance, and in the Company's re 
ports, WRITE TO THE COMPANY 
for the 1911 Ampwal Report, and if 
you state date of pirth, complete 


infommation showing cost and bene- 
fite will be sent. 
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NID. WN Link Leptieee CIMA tide? Apiup dewey d soe Wire 
Meet rian fo Why wrt B ; B as es 4 
| The Brass-Bound Box — 
we fs reRin eet Ee § y i ote i 
«the Poul 4 j " 


4 Vara. 


OWN MICKLIN was, to put it mild- 
KA disappointed, His uncle, James 
eklin, had always given him to 
understand that he would leave the 
young man well off at his death, and 
Jebn bad reckoned on at loast enough 
raady cash to enable him to buy a part 
n in the firm of surveyors who 
were his chief rivals in the growin 
tewn ef Banford. If Unele James ha 
loft him only a couple of thousand 
porns he could, at least, have set his 
own business on a surer footing, and 
all that had come to him was this ridi- 
ewlows = brass-bound box, measuring 
mow eighteen inches each way. 


There is always something romantic 
about a brass-hound box. Its very ap- 
poaramee suggests wealth in fabulous 
quantities, represented either by cash 
oe negotiable sécurities, And, if its 
valuable contents are not immediately 
apparent, it is always understood that 
the bor contains a secret compartment 
or deawel, which, discovered at the last 
moment, will amply compensate for any 
epee ag disclosed by a superficial 

W. 


Tke irritating feature about this 
brase-bound box was its obvious sim- 
pliceiy. It was made of oak, with no 
room anywhere for a secret compart- 
meat ef any kind, And it had contain- 
pr then a solemnly handed over to John 

tin, fifteen pounds in cash, a re- 

coipt fer rent, and various letters writ- 

ton be the late James Micklin from old 

business associates, letters to which he 

apparently attached some sentimental 
nce, 


doha was principally worried about 
Marjerie. They had been engaged for 
some eighteen months, on the under- 
wanding that Uncle James had prac- 
tiealy provided for their future. And 
new, according to Uncle James’ will, 
hia farniture was to be sold off by aue- 
tion for the benefit of the Hospital 
aad, while the rest of his property, in- 
etading the brass-bound box, was to 
ge te his nephew John with an old 
man's blessing. And, as far as any- 
one sould ascertain, the brass-bound box 
represented the only other asset the old 
man possessed in the world besides his 
feraiiere. 

Joan had not the courage to break 
the news to Marjorie at once. Ie sat 
im kis office with the offending brass- 
bound box on his table, and turned it curiously, ‘‘You don’t mean to say 
upaide down and inside out. But there] that because your uncle has thrown 
was obviously nothing in the shape of you over, you’re going to do the same 
a everet drawer or compartment, and} \i¢p- me, do you? That sort of thing 
all that John could do was to transfer seems to run'in your family,’? 
tho fifteen pounds in gold to his own Ot Abrow vou SUID) Petia aaa 
safe, and put the box itself in a cor: ‘*‘Wow could you imagine such a thing? 


mae tay 0 some cee But [ feel that, as things are, [ have 
Unele James had died ye ty AR age no right to ask’ you now.’? 
lg at the advanced age of eighty. In “Oh wR re peg 
; “ 4 nonsense!’’ said Manjorie, in a 
SPURS FOOTE NP TOE. Deen -S. Derteae matter-of-fact way. ‘‘It doesn’t cost 


i leading firm of West-end wine mer- 2 
enka ih 3 Minos the age of sixty he anything to ask, And you can always 


i i is cot Banford,|®#Y that as you haven’t got much 
and had’ takon life very quietly. On|™oney you'll try and make it up in 
the other hand, since it costs money love. Most girls who are anything 
to take life even quietly, there was would prefer it that way. : 
just a faint hope in John’s mind that} ‘* Would you?’’ he asked, holding out 

inquiring as to Uncle James’ source | his arms, 

revenue he might come across a] ‘Of course I would, you old silly!’’ 
enpitel fund somewhere, to which, a8|she said, putting “her head on his shoul 
Unele James’ heir, he would now be}]der, ‘‘It has been a disappointment to 
onbiblled. me, of course; but then it has been 

Oa the following morning, without] just the same to you, Perhaps it is 
sayiag anything to Marjorie, whom for] better for us, after all. Instead of hay- 
tae mement he had hardly the courage|ing a future ready-made for us, we’ve 
te meot, John paid a call on the well-| got to set to work and make it for our. 
known firm of wine merchants in Pall] selves. I really think, on the whole, 
Mali, Messrs. Micklin & Maggs. As|I prefer it that way. I thought all 
he expected, his name at once secured | sorts of unkind things about your 
fer him a welcome reception, Mr,| uncle at first; but perhaps he knew best, 
Maggs, now senior partner in the firm,|and did it on purpose to see if we were 
being anxious to hear the last news of|made of the right kind of stuff. You 
bia old friend. shall make me a present of your fa 

Jehu came to the point at once, | Us brass-bound box, and I'll keep 


j 7 ” 
Prom what fund did his late uncle de-|it for remembrance. s : 
rive the income that enabled him to} ‘‘I’ll go and get it now, if tea isn’t 
live in comfort in his cottage at Ban-|ready,’’ said John, smiling radiantly. 
ford? ‘It won’t take me five minutes, 1 
‘Well,’’ said Mr, Maggs, ‘‘it is a have been wondering what on earth to 
4 


: S 3 do with the thing. It never oceurred 
-onigea fi ayt et Rng t is Pa aies to me that you would care to have it.’’ 
that [ am going to disappoint you, if] In five minutes, or thereabouts, John 
you are learning of the arrangement|was back at the house with the box 
for the first time. When your unelejunder his arm, It looked such a fine, 
retired from this business he had the|solid thing, and there was a sugges- 
eption either of withdrawing his eapi-|tion in the brass binding of great 
tal or of taking a certain share of the|treasures within, In spite of John’s 
profits. As he did not want to be} assurance that he had examined the 
bovkered, he said, with investments, and} box all over with the eye of a practi 
as ho had no one but himself to pro- cal man, Marjorie insisted on inspect. 
vide for, he elected to take from us|ing it closely for herself, She turned 
a pension of one thousand pounds a| it over and thumped its sides and made 
year.’’ a wry face as each thump only gave 
* «Bat, surely-—’’ John began, peel ervianes (os gen ee et 

‘“ x ++|she opened it and ran her hand aroun 
Mr ees pel setae 2 neg Tony inside, on the chance of finding a trap 
tainly did not spend a thousand a year door sone suaee vied eid no 
to keep that little cottage going for|0m for anything of the kind. 
himaolf and his housekeeper. I was at} ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ she said all at once, sey 
the funeral, and I was much surprised have torn my hand on a nail or some: 
te find him inhabiting so small a place,|thing that is sticking up inside. 

But I know nothing of his habits, al-}| John was at onee sympathetic. He 
though he was always a little eccentric. then looked into the box and saw the 
All IL know is that he called here every head of a brass screw that was raised 
quarter-day, when I handed him two]a little over the level of the wood, and 
hundred and fifty pounds in notes and|thus had caught Marjorie 's hand as she 
gold—he would have nothing to do|was flourishing it about inside, — a 
with cheques, saying that he had no “Tf you can get a screw-driver, 
bawk account—and that, after he had|said John, (‘I'll put that serew down 
stayed long enough to drink prosperity flush, 80 that you shan’t tear your hand 
te the old firm in a glass of wine, he again, : 4 

weat off alone, Lately I was a little The serew-driver was brought, and 
afraid to let him go to the statioa by|John took the matter in hand at once, 
himaclf, owing to. his advanced age;| ‘‘It just occurs to me, said Mar. 
tut he would never hear of my sending} jorie, hesitatingly, ‘‘that there’s really 
epyone with him,’’ no need for serews inside the box at 

‘<Rut,’? said John, a little more po securely riveted from the 

fully, ‘my uncle could never have | outside, } 
ert, oy three hundred a year ‘Yes, of course, said John eagerly. 
at the most on himself, What has be “Tho | serews can be of no use except 

> wi the balance of his annual|———- ; i 
ros ga’ have had ingunies made at| ‘‘Exeept what?’’ she said, peering 
the Bank of England, und we have|into the box, and turning just a shade 
aearetied the list of holders of the lead-| paler, , : a 4 
ing securities at Somerset House; but **Don't get excited, dear,’’ suid 
he is not repyesented at either institu-|John, in spite of the fact that his own 
tien.’’ hands were trembling with emotion. 

‘Well, you know,’! said Mr, Maggs,!‘‘As far as I can see, those screws can 
£59 have only one suggestion to offer}only have been used to keep down an 
yow, Your inele always had a weak | inner lining of wood that does not be 

et for hospitals, I see that even at long to the original box. Look! you 
the very last he sold his furniture to|can see for yourself that they have 
make « contribution to the Hospital|been unfastened quite recently, See 
Fand, and I have a strong opinion that | where the wood has been gashed on 
as soon as he left me each quarseraay sane side ed that serew-head by some 
ight to one of the leading|¢lumsy workman, 
wtver ger o handed the people there} As he spoke he went to work fever 
a large instalment of the pension he ishly to unfasten the four screws inside 
had just received, That, I think, is the box, , 
why he would never take a cheque, It Do you think we shall find any: 
might have meant his keeping @ bank | thing underneath it?’’ asked Marjorie, 
account, and he would have to draw a almost breathless with excitement, 


boven Fy in his turn, and the authorities 
would have known to whom they were 
indebted for his contribution, He had 
a perfect mania for doing good by 
stealth—bless him!’’ 

“*T’m afraid you’re right,’’ said 
John. ‘1 would not have raised the 
vestion but for the fact that he so 
requently assured me that T had no 
need to bother about the future, It 
would appear that he fancied that the 
hospitals had a greater claim upon him, 
and, of course, he may have been 
right.’’ 

John then took his leave, after apolo- 
gizing for having taken up so much 
of Mr. Maggs’ valuable time. He re- 
turned to Banford, and felt that he 
now had no ehoice but to take Mar- 
jorie into his confidence. If she de- 
cided that the slender ineome of a 
young surveyor was not a sufficient 
temptation to matrimony, he gould only 
abide by her decision. He Sat sn right 
to ask her to wait for him any long 
er, 

Marjorie was sitting at the window 
as he approached her father’s house. 
She ran to greet him, and he shivered 
a little at the warmth of her greeting. 
As soon as she knew the truth, he felt 
sure she would be less cordial in her 
manner toward him, although it was not 
his fault that his uncle had buoyed him 
up for so long with false hopes, 

‘*Come along,’’ said Marjorie, glee 
fully, dragging him into the drawing 
room, ‘I do so want to know about 
your uncle’s will, and what he has left 
you,’’ , 

So John told her, By this time he 
felt a little bitter about the matter, 
He said he had been left fifteen pounds 
in cash and a brass-bound box that was 
probably worth another sovereign. He 
added that his uncle’s income had beeu 
derived from a pension that had died 
with him, and that his promise to 
leave his nephew well provided for had 
been so much idle boasting. 

Marjorie said she was very sorry— 
and she looked it. 

“*You see, Marjorie,’’ he went on, 
“T had been building so much on a sub 
stantial legacy. It meant all the -world 
to me. It meant that at last I should 
have the right to come to you and ask 
you to name the day; but now that 
hope is gone.’’ 

**What do you mean?’’ she inquired 


” 


“<The two 
it er that there 
eighth of an inch space between them, |t 
And there isn’t room for many sover-|majority, and the meteors 
eigns or bank-notes there.’’ 


after it. 
ly, and then 


ery of joy. 


is searcely an 


‘Well, whatever it is, it can’t be} iall 
much,’’ said John little anxiously,| mind ourselves of tho specific ‘gravity 
ieces of wood are so close|of the earth, As lon 


y of the metals, we have only to re- 


as that is above 
5, we know that in the constituents of 
he mass metals are decidedly in the 
hieh are 
flung at us assure tis that steel is plen- 


When the last screw was, out, John|tiful in the universe,’’ 


turned the box hurriedly upside down, 
The false bottom, which fitted close to 
the sides, did not come out very read 
ily, but as John finally shook it on to 


the table a couple of papers fluttered 
John snatched at them wild. 


One of the pieces of paper was a re- 


coipt, dated a few days before Unele | coal, 
James’ death, for a quarterly premium 


paid to a life insurance company, o 
one hundred and twenty pounds. 


appearance, was the folded policy 
value of which was stated in’ la 


out with a whoop of delight. 


“*That accounts for the way dear old | one of these theories seems quite to fill 


gave vent to an excited | tape 


THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM 


OST of our readers can remember 
when the accepted explanation of 
petroloum was that it is a vege. 
derivative—a distillation 
from the same plants whose solid ele- 
ments have been 
A little later came an animal 
theory of its origin, which would make 
it a product, not of the plant life of the 


The|Carboniferous Age, but of the animal 
other piece of paper, of parchment-like| remains of the same period, 


More re 


thelcently still, eminent chemists have as 


\ . sarge sured us that chemical forces alone are 
figures on tho outside to be—Twenty|quite sufficient to account for it 


thousand pounds. John read the figures| that it may be due only to the action of 


very hot water on certain minerals. No 


Unele James spent the balance of his|the bill, and a combination of all three, 
money every quarter,’’ said he, as soon|to prove petroleum a solution of animal 
as emotion would let him speak. ‘They |and vegetable remains in a purely min 
told me he loved to do good by stealth, }era! oil, has lately been put forward. 


Bless him!’’ 


**Bless him!’’ echoed Marjorie, as 


she threw her arms about John’s neck | Mondeleff, although they have the ad 
vantage of convenient simplicity, con-| the 


WHERE DOES THE IRON GO? 


HE old query about where all thel]are py 
pins go is now succeeded by a kin, t 


more practical question 


Says a writer in Cosmos: 
“The old 


tradict so many facts that it 
dificult to preserve them, 


‘ing substituted, of which Ragus 
he Russian chemist, gives an in 


i : , but one teresting summary in an article trans 
almost as mysterious. ‘‘ Where Does the] }ated in Les Matieres Grasses. 


Tron Got’! is the title of an article in} vestigations of this scientist have led 


The American Machinist. 


away so far as their commercial useful 
ness goes, 
new iron is continually being 


ed to the world’s stock of material, and 
yet the available pile of usable metal 
does not rapidly inerease, i 
that only a small portion becomes per 
manently available stock, 
than a quarter of the world’s iron is 
used a second time, and not more than 
a quarter of this goes through a second 
scrapping. Where does it all go? We 
read: 


‘*We get many suggestions as 


An enormous quantity of | well shown, 


, Tron and|to the conclusion that all the petroleums 
steel are not indestructible, except as|haye certain optical 7 


chemical elements, They rust and pass|to organic substances. 


yroperties peculiar 

They rotate the 
plane of polarized light; and it has been 
especially through the in- 


mined teresting studies of Pasteur on tartaric 
and manufactured and apparently add- acid, that 


although the chemist can 
make this acid in an inactive form, it is 
absolutely impossible for him, unaided 


The fact is by living organisms, to obtain a similar 


product that will rotate this plane to 


Not more |jeft or right. 


‘‘A professor from Warsaw, Mr. 
Chardin, assumes that, although petro- 
leum may have been formed in the low 
er strata of the earth solely by the ac 
tion of heat on water and rocks, naph 


toltha, under a considerable gaseous pres 


will be|eomposition, and eriticism, 
Therefore,|indietment is not brought against our 
little by little, more probable theories| foreign masters themselves, but against | 

the mistaken principle which underlies | 
their tradition, 
stood that an Italian tradition which 
The in-|does not produce the English language 
in English singing in the same way that 
it might produce the Italian language 
in Italian singing is, for us at least, a 
failure, 


partienlar vowel sounds 
chan, 
in the Italian language. 

All the above linguistic changes that 


have been introduced into our language, 


hing some of our particular vowel 


sounds, modifying others, rolling our 


‘*y's’’ when we have dropped them, and 


weakening our consonants generally, in- 
dicate an obvious attempt to bring it 


nearer to the Italian habit of speech, 


The process may have made it more 
convenient for the Italian masters to 
teach us how to sing (a privilege they 
have onjoyed for centuries, doubtless 
roduct | to our mutual advantage), but neverthe 
less the changing of a few vowel char 
preserved to us 28 /acters has probably had a much more 
far-reaching effect upon 
ing than would be generally imagined. 
It implies a wrong principle, which the 
Italians thomselves would 
in their own language, 
saying of Pacchierotti in the eighteenth 
century, ‘‘Chi sa parlare @ respirare aa 
» 1nd] eantare,’? has become doubly unportant | 
since the intellectual advance of the 
Romantie period in other countries rais 
ed the art of song to a higher literary | 
level. 
the influence 
the sounds of our language has tended 
to demoralize the art of 
ing. It has lowered the words in the 
theories of Moissan and|estimation of the singer, the composer, 
the author, and the publie, as well as | 


English sing 


not tolerate 
The traditional 


There can be no doubt now that 
which made changes in 


English sing 


general standard of performance, 


This heavy 


For it must be under 


THE MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS 
HE migrations of birds have always 
been a problem to naturalists, for 
none has been able to determine 
the nature of the extraordinary gense of 


direction which play © important a 
part in the periodical flight of bird 
communities, The most triking fea 


ture of the voy 
by birds of 7 


+ made twice a yeur 


that the travel 


lers rarely cha their itinerary, When 
the birds ret to their winter quar 
ters they follow the order of\ their 


where and how the iron is dissipated,| sure, penetrated into some of the up es Pi ok cadet, ipetbay do 80 be to make 


or, a8 we may say, consumed; this con 


sumption being as complete and final] inal and vegetable remains, 


for the portions considered as the cun 
sumption of coal or wheat, In the pro 


cesses of manufacture, in the melting | mor, 


and forging, there is burning of metal, 
and in all the cutting operations of 
the shops there is waste, only the larg 
er chips representing recoverable ma 
terial, The dissipation by wear is 
more rapid than one would think. Der 


Soper, in a recent valuable paper be | 


fore the Boston Society of Civil Ba 


record of material replaced, there wae 
produced in the New York subway, 
from the brake shoes alone, one ton of 
iron dust per month per mile. The 
waste of wheels and rails was not se 
easily ascertainable, but is to be add- 
ed to this. The same rate of iron dust 


ineers, says he found that, by aetual | 
& , , - 


ver Inyers, There it 


encoun red ani 


solving them in part pres-| 
ent componition, This 4 the} 
| plausible in ths been}! 
leonfirmed by divers int lo-| 


|% 


enor 


onetant 


j surely ed methods’ for the analysis 
and identification of petroleums.’’ 


MUSICAL NOTES 


f of o + 
less wh nidieates 
ibe of f ipward 
r" Also, the index of 
pole netion of the depth} 
ee lo 
lof the ing source; the phenom-| 


that on it may bel‘ 


a wide « gh the short cut is 
the t most convenient. The 
f at , who have littl 
their flight, 


no t tat when the 


show 
time comes to 


north travel to the 


the Cape of Good Hope 


once a year, The gray 

tr ng example of the un 

flight of certain bird species, 

rd fj es ies winters in the heart 
Afrien, and in summer it is seen 


erywhere in Europe, in Asia, and 


even in Greenland, It has 


Greenland, It goes to Greenland by 


way of England, the Faroe Islands, and 
The bird does not know and 
will not know any itinerary that has 


Jeeland, 


never been 
known to travel to North America from 


which are 
are those which do not occur 


| Greek 


have been more surprised at the change 
than the Canadian negotiators, 'Bhey 
could searcely have expected aneh lib- 
erality when they set out for Washing. 
on, 

Yet ‘‘good relations with the United 
States,’’ declares the Taronto Globe, 
are seen to be ‘‘eonsistent with un 
swerving loyalty to the British prefer 
ential tariff,’’ ‘‘the keynote’? of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s ‘‘fiseal “poliey.!’ 
‘The continent is taken by surprise!’ 
by the diselosyre at Ottawa and Wash 
ington of what will prove ‘‘an improve 
ment in the trade relations between the 
two countries,’’ observes the Montreal 
Herald, and it thus eulegizes President 


Taft: ’ 

“The man who is responsible to his 
people for these measires dosigned with 
the common purpose of removing ocea 
Sions of frietion between kindred and 


veighboring peoples, must be given high 
rank with the statesmen of his’ time,’’ 

On the other hand, the Toronto News 
utters a warning. We should fear the 


even when they bring gifts. 
|Amorican deforestation is to be re 


paired by the gaining on the part of 
¢ United States of *‘access to Cana 
timber, pulp wood, and raw ma 
terials.’* Of the President we read in 
this loyal organ 


‘He is striving to lay a controlling 


great unused heritage 
ean develop our own manu 
i higher state, or bind our 
closer trade bonds with Great 
tnd other parts of the Empire,’’ 
much direr bugbear presents 


hand upon our 
before we 

factures to 
sely in 


But a 
itself 

“The whole tendency of the agree 
ment will be more than ever to subject 
the people of Canada to American’ in 


fluences, The ultimate politieal results 
may be disintegrating to a serious de 
gree, Confederation has progressed and 
developed so much national spirit un 
der the national policy that it must 
be regarded as a dangerous expedient 


to abandon that instrument of mation 


The ‘‘disintegrating’’ effect of the 
measure is further outlined by the To 


ronto Tribune, As a policy of protee 


tion is that of the Conservatives under 
Borden and the Liberals under Laurier, 
why not form a third or ‘*Western 
party??? this pxper asks, and continues: 

‘Regarding the question from the 


present outlook, there seems no other 
avenue of relief in sight. . It is high 
time 


that organization was being per 
fected looking to this: end, so that the 
West may by ready to send such a dele 


;#ation to Ottawa next general election 
jas will 


secure the much-needed and 
longed-for relief. So long as 
the political leaders rely upon Quebec 
for their majority, just so long will it 
be impossible to adopt a policy whieh 
will result in the real development of 
the Western country.’? 


earnestly 


Speaking of the peril to Canada’s 
independence from freer trade, the To 
ronto Globe, quoted above, remarks: 

‘*We do not say that Canada can not 
survive under the advent of freer trade 
with the United States; but we do say 
that for some years now Canada has 
a better chance of realizing her right 
to be a great, free and independent 
English-speaking com ity on this 


At the present time, when so much|Not been laid out by the birds of its| North American conti 


production was estimated for the ele-|is heard on ali sides of English songs 
vated railroads, and while the same|and gpera in English, the following ar- 
process was alsd in operation on me ene, réii the London Times is of peeu- 
surface and, more slowly, of course,)liar interest. The writer commences an 
with all running vehicles. exceedingly able article as follows: 
“‘On the big railroads account is kept The existence of so remarkable a lin- 
of the weight of the cars in use. A guistic product as ‘‘singers’ English’? 
large number of steel hopper cars show- | 403 not seem to be fully realized, and 
ed an average loss in weight of 702 much less understood by musicians in 
pounds the first year, with continuous| ‘his country. The modern tradition 


subsequent years, Some of this loss, 
to rust, The rusting of iron goes on 
always, and in some extensive lines of 
manufacture, as for instance wire 
fences, and the various iron articles im 
domestic service, the entire output ul- 
timately goes to rust. Old iron lies 


and much of it too insignificant to be 
individually noticed, slowly disintegrat- 
ing, some of it going into the air, some 


through these media into untraceable 
combinations and activities, 


‘*Dr, Soper, in the paper referred to 
above, says that he has never found 
any dust anywhere in New York which 
had not iron in it. He was consulted 
as to the discoloration by iron rust of 
the new white marble Metropolitan Life 
Building. It was suggested that there 
was iron in the marble, but he went to 
the quarries at Tuckahoe, where the 
marble came from, and found houses in 
the neighborhood, built years before of 
the same material, which are still 
white and without this characteristic 
stain, Then he collected dust on the 
different stories of the building and 
always found iron enough to account 
for the discoloration, ‘It would be an 
interesting thing,’ he says, ‘for any one 
who is at all concerned about dust, and 


floating about 
breathes, to serape up a little dust—per- 
else in his home or oflice—-take a com- 


mon ten- or fifteen-cent horseshoe mag 
net and pass it over the dust. Or, pre- 


ferably, if the dust is seattered on a} word ‘‘love’’ 
piece of paper, take the magnet and|‘‘o’? ag in ‘‘of,’’ 


pass it back and forth under the paper, 


In the last ease, with the magnet mov-|‘‘r’? in ‘‘er,’’ ‘tor,’ *ir,’’ ‘ur,’? are 
ing under the paper, the sharp eye willl] altered variously in sounding the ‘‘r,”’ 


see some of the particles rearing them- 


selves on their hind legs, so to speak,| forms the first part of the sound in 


and waving back and forth in aecord- 


ance with the amount of magnetie at-|‘hee-rr,’’ 


traction beneath,’’ 


‘*All this is curious and interesting |‘‘high,’’ is broadened to 


and provocative of thought, We can 
not but wonder, when we note what is 


going on, how the masses of iron were | of words, contrary to Euglish custom. 


first collected and deposited in eompara 
tive purity in isolated spots all ready 


for the miner and the manufacturer,| ated, ‘th,’? ‘*f,’? ‘*th,’? ¢*s,’? } 


and then we may wonder still more how 
all the iron seattered by man’s actiyi 


ties in infinitesimal particles through | peciatly in the upper and lower notes 
the air and overall the earth is ever|of the vocal compass; but they belong) 
to be collected and, deposited again for less to the singer’s Janguage than to 
the miners who will still be seeking iron | bad singing in general, and are shared 
So far| with singers of all languages who ecan- 


in the ages out of sight ahead, 


as imagination ean outline the future} not maintain 
plan of the universe, with the tendency | vowels throughout a phrase, — 
everywhere from the homogeneous to| are familiar with the analysis of vowel 
the heterogeneous, there is no hint of | sounds in the Resonator scale will not- 


oe + 2OF-% - j 
of course, was due to wear and some|4Pou 4 ‘rolling r’’ in places where it 


around everywhere, some of it too small that to suit the convenience of singers, 


into water, and some into the soil, and|#ble and even desirable. 


curious to know how much iron there is lit 


floating around in the atmosphere he|recent history of singing teaching in 


losses, not always at the same rate, for which deliberately alters some of our 


most characteristic vowels, and insists 


is heard no longer in pur language, is 
recognized by the multitude without 
thought or question as the usual thing. 
Some even believe that it is not pos 
sible to retain the true character of 
English words when set to music, and 


as well as the exigencies of musical 
notes, certain alterations and modifica- 
tions have been ordained as unavoid- 
Others are 
so well accustomed to neither hearing 
nor understanding the words of vocal 
musie that the question of how far the 
language of singers may differ from 
ordinary speech is to them a matter of 
little consequence, 

At the present time, when so much is 
being said about the opera, and espec- 
ially about opera in English, it is worth 
ealling attention to the fact that, ex- 
cept in the mouths of the comedians, 
the true English language is not now 
heard upon the operatic stage, and very 
rarely in recognized English singing of 
any kind, Startling and sweeping as 
this assertion may appear, its truth will 
at once become obvious to anyone who 
will take the trouble to make an 
English singer speak his words in exact- 
ly the same manner in which he or abe) 
generally sings them. 

The dialect itself is well worth a 
tle study, if only to prove the nature 
of its origin and to corroborate the 
England. The most distinetly lingui 

1, The light ‘‘n’’ as in ‘thand’’ i 
changed to ‘‘ah,’’ 

2. The soft-sounding ‘‘o’’ as in the 
is changed to the short 


3, The vowel sounds associated with 


4, The short ‘‘i’’ as in ‘‘hit,’’ whieh 


‘there,’’? is changed to ‘‘ee,’’ e.g, 
sounding ‘‘i’’ as in 
*“ah-ee, *? 

6, The rolling ‘‘r’’ is introduced be- 
fore other consonants and at the end) 


5, The bright 


7. All the consonants are geserally | 


weak, especially those whieh are aspir- 


There are many other exageerated | 
vowel] changes heard far too often, es 


the character of their 
Those who 


any reassembling of such material as) i¢e at once that the characteristically 
in ‘the primeval aggregations. We must | English sounds in the middle section 
go'on mining and eomminuting and|of the seale are those which suffer 


scattering with no intelligent thought 


most, They are undoubtedly more deli- 


as to what is to be the climax. If we| cate in their construction than the more 


ever think for a seeond of the possibil 


universal vowels, But what is more 


ity of exhausting our supplies, espee-' significant to us is the faet that the 


/iff is the complete reciprocity 
haps from his bookease, or somewhere] tic variations are the following: | 
jular with the farmers both of the 
jand of the West. 


species in the past. 


Long-continued observation has, prov- 
ed that heredity is a determining, al- 
most an exclusive, impulse in the un- 
swerving direction taken by migrating 


birds. 


wore them, 


SOME CANADIAN VIEWS ON 
RECIPROCITY 

(From the Literary Digest) 

NOTE of pleasure and surprise 
c seems to run through the Cana 

dian comment on the reciprocity 
agreement, and the distrust noted in 
these pages last week gives way to a 
better feeling at the prospect of our 
great market being thrown wide open 
to Canadian foodstuffs, The Canadian 
people appear to be struck by the liber 
ality of their Southern neighbor, The 
free admission of their grain into the 
United States and a diminution of the 
Canadian duty laid on United States 
manufactures astonish them and remind 
them of the tariff views of President 
Cleveland, Some of their papers, how 
ever, take exception to the provisions 
which, as they think, will open the 
forests of Canada to the devastation of 
American taxes, Of course, the West is 
delighted, and we read in the Manitoba 
Free Press: 

“The results of the prolonged nego 
tiations between the Canadian and Am 
erican Governments are now before the 
people. The scope of the changes that 
have been agreed to is undoubtedly 
wider than had been anticipated, While 
in a matter of so much moment hur 
ried judgments may call for revision, 
it may be said, we think, that the peo 
ple of Canada as a whole will be well 
satisfied with the conclusions whieh 
have been reached, A 

‘‘The outstanding feature of the tar 
in farm 
products, This will undoubtedly be pop 


The good times in 
Eastern provinces during the life of the 
Elgin Treaty are a matter of tradition, 
and there is no doubt that the opening 
of the markets of the great American 
cities to the products of the Eastern 
farms will be acceptable and profitable 
to the Eastern farmer, In the West, 
free access to the Chieago market for 
his eattle will undoubtedly appeal very 
strongly to the eultivator of the soil,’’ 

After assuring its readers that Otta 
wa will certainly accept the terms of 


fered, the Free Press concludes that 
‘*the responsibility for the failure to 
bring about better trade relations be 
tween Canada und the United States 
will rest solely upon the American 


people,’’ : 

‘‘Whether or not the agreement is 
ratified by Congress, it will stand as 
a most convineing proof of the desire 
of the Governments of the two coun 
tries to bring to end the days of tariff 
wars and bring in an era of neighborly 
consideration,’? remarks the London 
(Ont.) Advertiser, ‘‘for this trade 
agreement is a complete reversal of the 
normal attitude of the United States 
for nearly half a century.’’ The editor 
proceeds: . 3 

“Except during the brief periods of 
Cleyeland’s asceudaney, the poliey of 
the country since the Civil War has 
been one of stiff-necked protectionism, 
with a particularly forbidding front to- 
ward Canada, Probably no persons 


The bird obeys the routine, It is 
like the Europaen peasants who wear 
wooden shoes because their forefathers 


it, if she 
thought less of tariff and more of na- 
tionhood. Tn-time we will get.all ihese 
things and they may be to the advan- 
tage of the country, but the first thing 
to do is to lay good and deep and 
solid the foundations of our claim to 
half of the North American continent, 
and of our right to be British and to 
maintain British institutions and to 
look forward to some kind of an even 
closer bond between the various mem 

bers of the British Empire. 

‘‘No matter what happens, in any 
ease Canada will go ahead and assert 
her autonomy and realize her aspira- 
tions, And oneasvay to our mind is 
to make a tariff that suits ourselves 
absolutely and not to be a party to 
one which may happen to suit the de 
sire of Ameriean statesmen and their 
aspiration of ‘unifying this contin 
ent,’ 7? 

The London (Ont,) Advertiser exults 
over the provisional agreement as ‘*the 
Canadian farmers’ triumph,’’ but the 
Toronto World philosophically remarks 
that there is no use at present in wast 
ing words of either praige or blame on 
it, for 

‘*There is not only the possibility of 
the measure being obstructed at Otta- 
wa, but there is every prospect ef its 
being successfully obstructed at Wash 
ington.’’ 


CEDAR CIGAR BOXES 


PANISH cedar is the wood where- 
of the best cigar boxes are made, 
and most of it comes from Cuba, 

This wood, it is claimed, always retains 
the flavor of a good cigar; and there 
are those, indeed, who contend that the 
wood improves the flavor of the weed 
packed in it, the reason assigned be- 
ing that Spanish cedar flourishes best 
in the localities that give the best Ha 
vana tobacco, for whieh, as it were, it 
has an aflinity. 

Time and again manufacturers of 
cigars in this country have endeavored 
to substitute some other wood, but the 
true connoisseur of cigar will have 
no wood but Spanish cedar for his box 
es, 

Attempts to grow Spanish cedar in 
this country for cigar boxes have not 
been very successful, The Florida and 
the South American cedars contain a 
peculiar guin that melts when the wood 
is exposed to the heat of the store or 
dwelling, and thus the labels and some 
times the cigars themselves are spoiled. 

Smokers of inferior grades of cigars 
are, of course, less fastidions about the 
quality of the wood used for their 
boxes, and for these a veneered eedar 
from Mexico %% substituted for the Cu- 
ban article, 

It has been estimated that over four 
teen million cigar boxes are. used every 
vear in the United ; 


LEY were not by any means bril- 
liant exponents of football, but 
what they lacked in ability they 

made up in earnestness, Feeling ran 
high between the teams, and seme ex- 
citing incidents were witnessed during 
the progress of the game, With only a 
few minutes to go, a perfect melee took 
place in front of @ne of the goals, and 
in the midst of the seramble a voice 
was beard calling: 

‘‘Tley! Three or four of you fal- 
lows get off my face while I blow the 
whistle, I’m the referee!’’ 
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CHAPTER XVIL.—( Continued) 


said the 

papers 
it is & report 
of a Mr. Skinner, made to the British 


‘*1 think we ran across it,"’ 
Deau, rummaging among the 
agaiu. ‘* Yes, here it is, 


Ehysieal Socrety, m dune, li, con 
ceiving the Beequerel Rays, Professor 
Henri Beequerel of Paris placed au al 
Uminum medai in @ Blank paper ouvel 


ope, and covered this with a card on 
Which were sprinkled some radio-active 
erysials, The card was made of a sen 
sitized paper, and the eifect of the 


erystals was to imprint upon it, in spice 
of the thickness of the biack euvelope, 
a distinct radiograph of the coin,’’ 

‘* A radiograph is a photograph, isa't 


it?’* asked Sullivan. 

‘it would be called so,'' said the 
Dean, 

*And could radium, or something 


like it, make a photograph on this blue 
print paper?’ 

ihe Dean nodded 

**'Then,’’ said Sullivan, ‘‘I bet we've 

ot the end of the Hopkins case right 

ere!’’ 

tie laid the paper on the floor and 
tried to piece the various sheets to 
gether, he Dean watched him for} 
some time in silence, At last he asked | 
the detective: 

‘*May I inquire what you are try- 
ing to dof’’ : 

**1'll tell you,’’ said Sullivan, ‘‘I 
tound this in the ice-house, and it’s 
been used to wrap something up in. I 
think more than likely it was around 
whatever caused my diamond to glisten 
so. If that’s the case, these markings 
may show what was in the bundle. 
Look at that spot, now. Don’t it look 
like a human eye?’’ 

The Dean examined the paper. 

‘*['m afraid I haven't your imagina 
tion,’’ he said. 

‘* Well, it does to me,’’ said Sullivan. 
‘*And I’m sure the whole thing, if 1 
eould put the pieces together just right, 
would show us a face,’' — 

lie went at bis task again, rearrang- 
ing the various sheets, but his success 


was not apparent. Suddenly he stop 
ped, with a laugh. 5 

‘*L’ve got it,’’ he cried. ‘*Watch, 
now.’’ 


lle saw his error had been in not ac- 
eounting for the overlapping of the 
edges of the sheets, sed ae of 
course, that they had really formed 
the wrappings for a bundle. On some 
of the pieces the marks were faint, on 
others much more definite. Sometimes 
a strong marking became dim right in 
the middle of a sheet. With pins and a 
pot of paste he now began rearranging 
the sheets of paper and fastening them 
in place, After half an hour’s work, he 
stood up and looked at the result. 

lt showed a figure of some sort, but 
not like anything which he could recog- 
nize, Certainly not-whoman being. In 
a fortunate instant, however, a thought 
came to him that brought a startled 
exclamation to his lips. 

‘*There it is,’’ he shouted. ‘‘ There 
it is! It’s the figure of a man photo 
graphed from all sides at once—the pic- 
ture of a man rolled out flat! 

**Goodness!’’ cried the Dean. 
did they roll a man out flat?’’ 

‘*They didn’t,’’ said Sullivan, ‘‘ They 
rolled the paper around him, Don’t 
you see? Look!’’ 

He formed the mended wrapping in 
the shape that it would naturally have 
taken when tied around a body, Then 
he held it up so that the light of the 
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from Graydon bad pointed the finger of 
Accusation at him, and they had sent 
this man to find him, 

Gordoa was not a coward, but he was 
panic stricken, The most timid men 
walk to the gallows smilingly, The 
bravest cower and have to be dragged 
there. Gordon was no longer a man; he 
was a hunted criminal. His one idea 
was to escape. He grasped Ernesta by 
the wrist and fled, 

A few blocks up the avenue it came 
to him that if they could distance Sulli 
van, whom he saw following them, they 
could catch the next train for Boston, 
which went, as he well knew, at ten 
thirty, When Sullivan’s taxicab was 
held up by the traffic regulations, Gor 
don'’s heart leaped for joy. He did not 
look back again, believing that he and 
Ernesta were safe, To his dismay, as 
he left the ticket window, he saw the 
detective coming in at the side door of 
the station. Gordon made a wild rush, 
dragging the protesting girl with him, 
across the waiting-room and through 
the door, Sullivan was a leap in the 
rear. Then, with the realization that 
the detective would certainly overhaul 
him, Gordon stopped short, waited for 
the pursuer to reach him, and launched 
the blow that sent Sullivan sprawling 
on the floor. 

Ernesta uttered a shriek and fell in 
a faint. Gordon turned from the de- 
tective to her, and caught her or she 
would have fallen to the ground. He 
bent over her, forgetful of all else, call- 
ing on her to speak to him, A porter 
brought water and dashed it in her 


face. At last she opened her eyes, and 
Gordon cried: 
‘Come, comel The train! We must 


get it!’’ 

He lifted her to her feet; she tried, 
swayingly, to walk, and they reached 
the gate. It was closed. 

‘*Too late,’’ said the guard unfeel- 
ingly. ‘‘The tellow you knocked down 
caught it—but you've lost it!’’ 

Gordon was quiek to act. He led 
Ernesta through the curious crowd that 
had assembled, to the street. <A  will- 
ing cab driver took them in and whirled 
away with them, Gordon sitting limp, 
Ernesta in a tremor of astonishment. 
At last she found her voice and asked: 

eee George! What does it all 
mean? Who was he? Where are we 
going?’’ 

He gave no reply, and she shook him 
by the arm. This awoke him, and he 
signalled the driver. 

‘*Oity Hall,’’ he said. Then, turning 
to Ernesta, he said: ‘‘We are going to 
get married.’’ 

‘*Married!’’ she repeated, with a 
gasp and a blush, 

‘*Yes,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘because I 
want to tell you all, and I want you to 
tell me all. And it can’t be told until 
we are man and wife!’’ 

The law had noi yet bésn passed Fe 
quiring an intended bride and groom to 
obiain a marriage license in advance, 
in New York city. ‘Gordon and Ernes- 
ta, therefore, were standing in front of 
an alderman, hands clasped, mechani- 


ae cally replying to formal questions that 


made them one, in less than half an 
hour from the time they had left the 
station, They kept the cabman wait 
ing, and, on coming out, they again 
were driven off. Then, and only then, 
lid Gordon come fully to his senses. He 


turned to Ernesta, drew her to him, and 
| kissed her fondly. 


There was a moment of silence, each 


study lamp illuminated the interior. communing with their own thoughts. 
‘Look inside,’’ he cried to the Dean, ‘*Ernesta,’’ said Gordon soberly, 
holding the pipe-shaped object before}‘*how much do you love me???’ 
that individual’s astonished eyes. The| Tin totaneiie F 
. ’ snsity of his tone bespoke 
Dean looked. The paper trembled and | creat anxiety of mind, It told some 


shook in Sullivan’s excited grasp, but| 

the Dean could see. He fell back with! 

a sob of startled conviction. 
‘*Good Lord of heaven!’’ he 


‘It’s Hopkins!’’ 


cried. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Two Secrets Told 


When Ernesta Frost, clinging to Gor 


| thing even to his unsuspeeting bride of 
the internal torment from which he was 
suffering. 


‘‘Why, George, dear,’’ she said, 


studying his face for some elue to his 
| reason 
love you with all my heart and soul, 


for asking the question. ‘‘I 


to you. I’ve mar- 
What greater proof of her 


I've given 
ried you. 


myself 


jlove can a woman give than that?’’ 


don’s arm, started to cross Madison] he laid her hand gently on his arm| 
Square after her visit to an office build-|a4nd looked into his troubled face, the! 
ing on Twonty-third Street, her face|jovelight shining from her eyes. | 
was wreathed in smiles. For the first ‘Isn't that enough, George, dear?’’} 
time in many hours the girl had a feel-! ghe questioned | 
ing of complete happiness. The terrible} ««Rut—but——’’ he spoke with ef 
sitain was over; the strain not only of | fort. j 
huving to perform a confidential! imie-| ‘But what?’’ she asked anxiously, 
sion of tremendous importance, but of} «(If T was accused of something,’? 
keep:ng that misrion secret from the) said Gordon hesitatingly, ‘‘of some 
nan ene loved. thing,’’ said Gordon hesitatingly, ‘‘of 
ln the next instant, however, the|something terrible, would you still love 


sight of a mam sitting on a bench, his 
back toward them, leaning far over and| 
reading & newspaper as though he saw 
something in it of vital inter >st to him, | 
made her smile change to a look of 
horror. She drew back with a little} 
gasp and her 6lutch on her companion's| 
arm tightened for protection | 

‘*What is it?’’ he asked, | 

‘*Oh, George,’’ she cried; ‘‘let’s 
hurry! Hurry!’’ And she tried to turn| 
Gordon in the opposite direction. He| 
was obstinate and stood his ground,| 
with the feeling that somethinz had 
occurred to terrify Ernesta, that per 
haps some man in the crowd had insult- 
ed her by a look, a smile, He was 
ready to her champion, ‘‘What is 
it? What is it?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘A man,’’ she faltered. ‘‘He’s been 
followi me—in Boston and—and 
here.’’ Involuntarily her eyes were set 
in the direction of dhe all-unconscious 
Sullivan, at that moment engaged in 
reading the astonishing dispatch from 
Graydon, Gordon took the direction 
from her gaze and strode with clenched 
fists toward the man whose back only 
he could see. Ernesta vainly tried to 
draw him Back. She was dragged along 
by him. Then, as Gordon reached a 
point directly behind Sullivan, she 
eried, ‘* Yes, that's the man!'’ 

Gordon leaped forward, ready to pun- 
ish the insolent person for whatever he 
might have done. Suddenly, as we have 
learned, his manner changed. His fists 
relaxed and hie belligerent expression 
turned to one of abject fear. He reeog- 
ized Ballivan as the mysterious strang- 
er whom he had seen at the station in 
Graydon. He instantly connected him 
with the Hopxins matter, and leaped to 
the conclusioin that what he had feared 
had come to pass. Hise disappearance 


|couldn’t 


and trust mef’’ 

‘*Of course I would, replied the 
bride with prompt assurance. ‘And 
I'd believe in you too, I’d know it 
be true.’’ 

‘But if it was true?’’ 

Ernesta looked at him, studying her 
own heart before she replied. It was 
with an effort that Gordon met her 
but meet them he did, 

‘*T know,’’ she said with the solem 
nity of conviction, ‘‘that the man I love, 
the only man I ever have loved, the 
man I have married, has a clean soul. I 
know that be could do nothing shame- 
ful, nothing disgraceful, nothing in the 
least wrong.’’ 

Oh, how hard she was making it for 
her husband to confess, He wanted to 
tell her everything, to describe in de- 
tail all the strange events that had pre- 
ceded his departure from Graydon, but 
how could be now. He felt that it was 
beyond his strength to say the words 
that must inevitably shatter her faith 
and belief in him, He essayed a new 
beginning. 

‘*But suppose your uusband had 
been very foolish, suppose appearances 
were very much against him, suppose 
his great love for you had led him to 


’ 


eyes; 


do indisereet things, had led him into 
circumstances that made him seem 
guilty that almost made him feel 


guilty, suppose he should be arrested 
and sent to prison——’’ 

Ernesta clutched his arm, He could 
feel her little hand trembling on his 
sleeve, Was it fearf 

‘Stop, George, she said firmly. 
‘*When I married you a few minates 
ago, | married you for better or worse. 
It doesn't make any difference what 
vou are aceused of, No''—her voice 


rang out with passionate defiance— 
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; 


an imbroglio. 


it was locked.’’ 


‘*Professor Hopkins always locked it 
when he was conducting his own ex 
periments.’’ 


might go up on the roof and look down 
into the laboratory through the sky- 
light, and we did so and———~’’ 


could hear Professor Hopkins’ voice in 
the inner laboratory, 
jhe was talking to someone.’’ 


THE REVIEW, 


rderers 


“it doesn’t make any differenee what 
you are guilty ot; 1 tell yon that I love 
you and that I will love you so long 
as I have life. Our two lives are one 
from now on for ever. Whatever it 
is, ['U love you just the same, but 
tell me, what is ut 

Still Gordon hesitated. He was . 
ing to frame his confession in works 
that would make the shock to the wo- 
man he loved as light as possible, 

‘Since Professor Hopkins died—?? 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed the startled Br- 
nesta, ‘‘Is Professor Hopkins dead? 
When did he dief Why didn’t you 
tell me about it beforet’ Oh, it’s ter- 
rible, terrible~just at this time, too. 
Tell mo all about it. What did he die 
of? Was it very sudden? What killed 
him?’’ 

‘That's just it,’’ said Gordon; ‘‘T 
don’t kuow. Nobody knows. It is a 
mystery,’’ 

All that he had said before came 
back to Ernesta now with new mean- 
ing and with it came still deeper per- 
plexity as to his strange demeanor, In 
what possible way could her husband 
be concerned in Professor Hopkins’ 
death. She must hear all the facts 
and meanwhile try to keep hor thoughts 
collected. She must not give way to 
the grief she naturally felt for the bril- 
liant old scientist with whom she had 
been so closely associated for the last 
four years, 

; Ne ts ae ate a she said. 

’ in at the beginning and tell me 
all ‘ehoat SM es : 


“It was Snyder who really began 
it,’’ said Gordon lamely, conscious of 
some feeling of shame that he was al- 
ready beginning to try to shift the 
blame for the Fiegracezul part he had 
played on another who was not there 
to defend himself. His words to Er- 
nesta might acquit him of guilt. His 
conscience never would. 

“Snyder saw you,’’ he continued, 
‘tyou and Professor Hopkins in the 
laboratory. late at night. He watched 
you from his window. He saw your 
shadows against the laboratory blinds. 
He said the professor seemed very 
much excited about something, and 
then’’—Gordon hesitated—‘‘he said he 
saw the professor kiss you.’’ 

‘*Did hef’’ said Ernesta, not with- 
out a blush. ‘‘T really remember, We 
were both so very much excited. He 
may have kissed me, but if he did he 
meant nothing by it, I'll tell you all 
about it when you have finished your 
story.’’ 

Her apparent frankness routed any 
lingering suspicion of her that might 
have remained in Gordon’s mind. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he hastened to say, 
“‘T didn’t believe there was anything 
wrong. I knew that you would be 
able to explain it all satisfactorily, but 
Snyder told what he had seen to Rice 
and Fischer ard mo and suggestedsthat 
we would watch Professor Hopkins and 


get proof. de 
“Proof of what?’’ demanded Er 
nesta, 


‘‘—of his suspicions. I knew that 
he could not, but I felt that the wisest 
thing for me was to appear to acqui- 
esee in their plans so that I would be 
on hand to protect you——”’ 

**Protect me from what?’’ 

‘*His suspicions. And so—— 

Gordon hesitated. He was finding it 
harder and harder to tell of the spying 
they had done at the laboratory. ° Re- 
trospectively he wondered at the part 
he had himself played. How could he 
ever have mistrusted such a woman as 
Ernestaf What spirit of evil was it 
that had led him, despite his convic 
tion of her utter innocence, into such 


” 


‘‘Go on,’’ said Ernesta calmly. 
‘We tried the laboratory door and 


‘‘Of course it was,’’ said his bride. 


‘*Then,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘somebody— 
I think it was Rice—suggested that we 


Again he hesitated. 
‘‘And what?f’’ asked Ernesta, 
**We couldn’t see anything, but we 


It sounded .as if 


**And you all thought that it was 
I, of course,’’ said Ernesta. 


“*The others all thought #0,’ said 


Gordon evasively; ‘‘so someone went 
and got a ladder into the laboratory. 


Fischer was the last, The ladder slip- 
ped with him and came down with a 
erash, Professor Hopkins turned and 
sew us just as we entered the inner 
laboratory,’’ 

‘‘What happened then?’’ 

“There was no one in there with him, 
He was talking to himself,’’ 


‘‘He often did that,’’ interjected 


jbis late assistant; ‘‘always, when he 


was conducting his own experiments,’’ 
(To be continued) 


A CANADIAN GIRL AT THE WOLFE 
MONUMENT UNVEILING 


In a delightful letter to her mother, 
Miss Jessie Brown, secretary to Miss 
Agnes Deans Cameron, describes a visit 
paid to Wolfe’s birthplace and the 
seenes at the unveiling of the memor- 
ial recently erected to the famous Gen- 
eral at Westerham, England, The let- 
ter is such a Geligbttal one, that no 
oxeane is needed for publishing it in 
ull: 

Dear Mother,—Would you like to 
hear about a dear day we spent to-day, 
a really Canadian day? It was a day 
any Canadian would tb roud of. 

m Saturday we read a little an- 
nouncement in the paper to the effect 
that a special train would leave Char- 
ing Cross for those who wished to go 
to Westerham (pronounced, if ou 
please, ‘‘Westrum’’) for the unvei ing 
of the Wolfe Monument, So that de- 
cided us, We didn’t even know if one 
required a permit or a ticket or an 
invitation, but at 11.25 we were all at 
the station, and as we showed our tick- 
ets to the guard before passing the 
harrier he asked for our names, A 


man with a silk hat stood bekind the 


BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


ticket-examiner and took down our 
names, ‘Miss Cameron and three 
friends.’’ Then he said, ‘*Do you re- 
present anything?’’ And JI noticed 
that on the sheet were the nav ea of the 
different illustrated weeklie = Auut 
Aggie said, ‘‘I have been sant here 
(meaning to Kngland, but the man 
took it to mean Westerham) ae a re. 
presentative of the Government of 
Canada-—-"' She needed to go no 
further, ‘Dominion of Canadal Very 
well.’’ And he raised his silk hat and 
we passed on. We could see other peo- 
ple coming along tho platform, army 
officers and ladies attired in black vel- 
vet, ete., ete, As we scanned the train 
we could seo carriages with big 1's and 
2's, and I was beginning to think that 
on this special there would be no ple- 
beian thirds, but after a while we saw 
one carriage of third-class compart- 
ments, so we found our own level, 

Westerham, the birthplace of Wolfe, 
is a little village in Kent, only twenty: 
six miles from London, but, as some- 
one has said, ‘‘Tt is a hundred and fifty 
years from London.’? You can t imag- 
ine how quaint and old-fashioned the 
place was! We have seon some quaint 
old-world bits of England—Canterbury, 
Norwich, Gloucester, Chester, ete.—but 
T don’t think there is any place which 
looks so much like an old etehing or 
like a Christmas card as dear little old 
Westerham, 

This was a special train on the South 
Eastern snd Chatham Railway, and so 
many of the trains on this line, which 
traverses the south-east part of Eng- 
land, have a curious way of calling 
around at half a dozen stations in Lon- 
don, picking up their load, as it were, 
before they really start off. So, of 
course, that was what we did. Leaving 
Charing Cross station (whieh is be- 
tween the Strand and the Embank- 
ment), we immediately crossed the 
Thames by Charing Cross railway 
bridge. No sooner were we south of 
the river than we crossed the river 
again at London Bridge, and, after 
picking up a few people there, we call- 
ed at Cannon Street station (in the 
City), and then, of course, we had to 
cross the river a third time, and went 
spinning on into Kent. [t was a ‘‘non- 
stop special’’ after it really got start- 
ed. As Aunt Aggie said, ‘‘After we 
have delivered all the milk, it may be 
a non-stop.’’ As we passed through a 
town that rejoiced in the name of Orp- 
ington Aunt Aggie began elucking— 
and [ remembered that we were not 
very far away from the town of Dork- 
ing. Another station was Hither Green, 
at which we stopped on our way home. 
As the guard went up and down the 
platform calling out the name of the 
station, Aunt Aggie said, ‘‘Something 
has gone wrong. Don’t you hear the 
man calling out Smithereen?’’ 

We got to Westerham about half- 
past twelve, and outside the tiny sta- 
tion were motors, and ‘‘flies,’’ and 
‘*Jeemes,’’ no end. All the ‘‘county 
families’’ were repreesnted this day. 
A man selling programmes at the door 
told us that the ceremonies began at 
one o’clock, and that it was just five 
minutes’ walk from the station. (So 
ignorant were we about the whole 
thing that up to this we knew not 
when it was or where it was.) We 
followed the crowd, and found that the 
town was ii gala attire. Pictures of 
Wolfe were in many windows, and flags 
were flying from every house. The 
first little refreshment room that we 
noticed was ‘‘The Wolfe.’’ Then the 
almshouses, And through such dear, 
quaint streets: not a straight line any- 
where—the lunes and streets here sure 
ly follow the cow tracks of the ancient 
Britons. The little school is a beauti- 
ful old thing, built of odd-shaped 
stones. After winding up this street, 
with high brick walls covered with ivy, 
we came to the High Street. Every 
town and village in England has ite 
‘‘High Street,’’ just as every city in 


America has its ‘‘First Street’’ or 
‘*Front Street,’’ and in Canada its 
‘*Main Street.’’ On every baleony 


was a camera erected on its tripod; in 
one place we saw a cinematograph cam- 
era. The statue was in the middle of 
High Street, on the Green, where the 
fountain used to be. The statue was 
covered with a big Union Jack, and 
around it was a little platform. Form- 
ing a hollow square at the back of the 
atatue were some soldiers—Territorials, 
perhaps; also some scouts—and around 
them the crowds of people. There was 
a special place roped off for ‘‘ticket- 
holders and subseribers.’’ And on the 
sidewalk opposite the hotel, which re- 
joiced in the name of ‘*The Grass- 
hopper,’’ were the school children, mar- 
shalled into order and controlled by 
the eight firemen of the town. I don’t 
suppose there are any policemen in 
Westerham, On the opposite side of 
the street was another house of public 
refreshment, whose name was familiar 
— ‘The Pritchard House.’’ 

It was a cold day, and there had 
been a flurry of snow in the morning, 
and the ground was wet and cold, cold, 
cold! We waited for the half-hour, 
and then from the little village chureh 
eame the surpliced choir and three or 


four clergy. They marched up _ the 
High Street, with the band, singing 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’’ It was 
impressive in its simplicity, They 
marched up through the hollow square, 
and then the eho'r and band formed 
up in front of the steps, aud the elergy 
mouuted the platform, It was, as I 


say, very cold, and the choir and eclorgy 
had no overcoats, and they also had 
their hate off, except the Bishop—the 
Bishop of Chichester—who wore a eap 
(something like a tam-o’-shanter) of 
violet velvet, Then we all waited for 
something or somebody. And presently 
the rousing cheers told us that Lord 
Roberts was coming in his ear. He had 
evidently motored all the way from 
town, He was in uniform, with his 
fiold-marshal’s cocked hat with the 
waving plumes; but his grey overcoat 
hid all the medals that he might have 
been wearing. He inspected and re- 
viewed the soldiers, and then he mount- 
ed the platform, There were already 
about half a dozen men or so (the local 
member, ete.) on the platform, besides 
the clergy. Lord Roberts knew some 
of them, and shook hands with them; 
then he was introduced to the others, 
and they all shook hands, ' 

The service was short. There were a 
few prayers, and everyone sang ‘‘God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,’’ A lesson was 
read from what the clergyman called 
‘The Book of Ecclosiastieus,’’ begin- 
ning with: ‘‘These were honored in 
ee enerations, and were a glory in 
their 


ays 
Then Lient.-Col, Warde (who lives in 
the big house, and is a descendant of 


great 


the Wardes who were Wolfe's great 
frieuds) invited Lord Roberts to un- 
veil the statue, Lord Roberta took the 
rope which, by a serie’ of dlipknots, 
was holding the flag around the statue, 
and said, in a strong, clear voice: ‘*To 
the glory of God, and in honored mem- 
ory of James Wolfe, who laid down bis 
life for his Sovereign and his country 
on September 18, 1759, [ unveil this 


memorial.’’ As the flag fell and re 
vealed the stirring statue, the bugler 
layed ‘*The Last Post’? Then the 


ishop read a few more collects, and 
the bugler sounded ‘‘The Reveille’’; 
the benediction was pronounced, and a 
beautiful wreath, or, rather, jestal, 
of which asters and mauve orchids and 
violets, ‘‘ From the citizens of Quebec, ’’ 
was placed at the foot of the statue,’ 

Just at this juncture arrived Lord 
Stratheona, leaning on the arm of a 
young man, who, | think, is his private 
secretary, and accompanied by a lady, 
who, | think, is his daughter, the Hon. 
Mrs, Howard. They had evidently 
motored from town also, and were a 
little late, 

Lord Stratheona ted Lord Rob- 
erts, and then Lord Roberts stood to 
the front of the platform and made his 
address, His voice wae clear and firm, 
and the speech was given with direct 
ness and simplicity. There was none 
of the aw-ah or ahaw which we hear 
so much in Canada from the English 
and would-be English—no one could 
have spoken more plainly or simply. 
He spoke without notes of any kind 
and didn’t pause for a word. And all 
the time the snow was coming down, 

‘*A little over 150 yeara ago Wolfe, 
a native of the town of Westerham, 
won Canada for us, and our appreeia- 
tion of his services is deep and last- 
ing, and has advanced im strength as 
time has proved the great value of 
those services, We, members of the 
British Empire, now can better under- 
stand the worth of the work done than 
those people could understand it who 
lived when the work was being carried 
on. And it is with a full knowledge 
of what Wolfe’s military skill did for 
us and of how he played his part in 
our history that we are assembled here 
today to de honor to hie memory. In 
raising a monument to one who has 
done well for his country we not only 
honor the individual man, but we re- 
vive and teach ourselves a lesson of 
no slight value to ourselves of what our 
country and our Empire should mean 
to us, It is well that the peopi@ of 
every nation should ask themselves 
whether they are doing all in their 
power, not for their advancement, a 


personal advancement, but for the wel- 


fare and honor of their country; and 


it is no exaggeration te say that it is 
of infinitely more importance that we, 
members of this great Empire, more 
than the people of other nations, should 
put that question to ourselves, for the 
various countries which form our Em- 
pire are so scattered that we are ab- 
solutely dependent upon eaeh other, and 
it is only by the assured welfare and 
security of the whole that the prosper 
ity of each component part can prevail. 


We cannot do without the help of our 
over-seas dominions any more 
than our over-seas dominfons can do 
without our help. It is to Wolfe we are 
indebted for the greatest of our domin- 


ions, and~you, people of Westerham, 


may well be proud of your connection 
with that great man. 
‘*Wolfe’s letters, many of which are 


carefully treasured by the descendant 


of his great friend, George Warde, of 
Squerryes Court, show that he was a 
man of marked character and firm re- 
solution, a firm friend and a loving son, 
A soldier at fourteen, Wolfe never lost 
the art of perfecting himself in his pro 
fession, and to the study of which he 
devoted himself with that whole-heart 
ed zeal which caused Pitt to select him 
before he was 32 years of age to com- 
mand the forces that saved Canada to 
the British Empire. How Wolfe justi- 
fied that great statesman’s selection is 
well known. How he, after the most 
prolonged and careful examination of 
the locality in which Quebee is situat 
ed, formea that daring plan and led 
his troops to victory is one of the 
brightest chapters in our history. Tak 
ing only a soldier’s view of the eam 
paign, it is of most absorbing interest, 
it is almost unsurpassed, his campaign 
of naval and military operations; but I 
doubt whether it is generally known 
what a very important part the sailors 
took in that operation, and how nobly 
they performed their part, The story 
has often been told, but I think it loses 
nothing by repetition... . . 


‘‘He drifted downstream on the 
mighty St. Lawrence and sealed the 
Heights of Abraham in the dark. The 
utter impossibility of obtaining any ae 


curate information of the position of 
the enemy’s troops or of the vature of 
the ground where the figbting was to 
take place shows what a consummate 
commander Wolfe was. That he so 
rapidly decided to form the infantry 
two deep in order that their flank might 
not be broken by the superior forees 
of the French was a move which only 
a eonsummate commander eould under 
take, Wolfe had perfeet confidence in 
the courage and discipline of his troops, 
and they had the same feeling of trust 
in him—there was a feeling of reeipro- 
city between the men and their com 
mander whieh enabled Wolfe to order 
his men to remain until he himself gave 
the word; and it was not until the 
French were within forty yards and 
Wolfe himself was severely wounded 
that he gave the word, Then the com- 
mand was given, and the volley was 
fired which decided the fate of Canada, 
No wonder that Wolfe, as he lay mor- 
tally wounded, was able to murmur, ‘‘I 
die content!’’ 

(Where it doesn’t run smooth! 
is I that am to blame, and not 
Roberts,—J. ©, B.) 

When it was all over we went across 
the street to the ‘‘George and Dragon’’ 
(which is an historie old place, where 
Wolfe stayed the last time he came 
to Westerham) and had a niece luncheon 
‘here, Then we walked through the 
town, the quaintest, dearest old place 
one can imagine, At the end of the 
High Street is Squerryes Court, where 
the Wardes still live, There were 
Wardes living at Squerryes Court when 
the Wolfes ‘:ved in Westerham, and 
they were all great friends. In the 
grounds of Squerryes Court the Wardes 
have erected a cenotaph to mark the 
snot where James Wolfe was sitting 
when he received his first commission, 
at the age of fourteen sor fifteen, 

Then we walked back along the High 
Street again, and eame to the church, 
which looked. very rustie and stolid 
from the outside, but inside it was 


it 
ord 


quite richly ornamented, and very 
.. Se book sa 
that pig 9} the ‘eivach dates 


further back than Henry UI. There 

many stained windows, and the 
altar is beautiful. Moet everything in 
the church has been given by and im 


mem of some of the Wardes, There 
is a window to the memory of Wolfe-— 
a very beautiful one of the Nativity, 


from a design by Burne-Jones. 
But the most interesting thing in the 
church is the peal of bells (which was 


also given by one of the Wardes, Mra, 
Griflith). 6 had seen the bell-ropes 
in the tower when we first went, and 
after leaving the church we heard the 
bells poaling, 60 we went back to see 
how it was done, And [ wish you could 
have seen the picture that our eyes fell 
upon. Here in the bell-tower, standing 
around in a circle, were eight old men 
—one of them quite old (whom we had 
noticed during the unveiling). He had 
a fringe of whiskers around his face, 
leaving his chin bare; he looked liks 
an old salt, There were two soldiers, 
middle-aged, and five other men rang. 
ing from middle-age to old age. Mae 

was pulling a rope, and it required a 
lot of strength to pull; and they were 
not playing a tune, but a peli-mell of 
noise. I know it was bells pealing like 
this that was meant by the historian 
who wrote, ‘‘Joy bells pealel when 
Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne’! 

It was a joy-day for Westerham, and 
the bells were pealed from 3.30 till 4 
o'clock; and | shall never forget the 
picture of these eight old men stand. 
ing in the dim ‘light, tpeen with might 
and main on the bell-ropes. One old 
man was nearly pulled off his feet half 
the time, 

Then we wandered down through the 
graveyard and came to Quebee House, 
where the Wolfes used to live. Then 
we came back, and had tea at the 
Crown Hotel, in a little sitting-room 
which was across the hallway from the 
bar, 

At 5.22 we were on the train again 
for London, and arrived at Charing 
Cross at a quarter to seven, after hav- 
ing had one of ‘‘the’’ days of our lives, 
Besides our own little ramily of three, 
Miss Dickinson of Victoria was with 
us. And shoe is a splendid travelling 
eompanion, because she thoroughly em 
joys everything. 

Yours ever, 
JESSIE BROWN. 

London, Jan. 2, 1911. 


CANADA'S ROYAL GOVERNOR 
GENERAL 


For the first time in the history of 
England a prince of royal blood’ has 
been appointed as ruler of a British 
dependency. It is true that in 1799 the 
Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, 
took command of the troops in Canada, 
and the site of his country house is still 
sa ba out on the shores of Bedford 
Basin, near Halifax. But Prinee Ar- 
thur, Duke of Connaught, the last sur- 
viving son of Queen Victoria, is the 
first royal personage who has held the 
reins of the civil government in Eng- 
land’s foreign possessions. The ap- 
pointment is made for two years, im 
stead of the usual five, and is thus con. 
sidered by the press to be merely ex- 
perimental. It is, however, looked up: 
on as in some way almost revolution 
ary and suggests changes in the equili 
bration of British power which are al- 
most startling. Thus the London Morn. 
ing Post, which is the organ of the 
English aristocracy, launehes into the 
following daring speculation: 

“It will doubtless be argued that 
there is now no reason in theory, ex- 
eluding tradition and convenience, way 
the King should not reside in Canada 
and delegate his duties in the United 
Kingdom to a distinguished member of 
his house. Some such development 
might, if the Empire holds together, oe- 
eur fifty years hence, when the Domin.- 
ion will probably outelass Great Britain 
in population and power, without any 
constitutional innovation on the prin- 
ciple established ly the Duke of Gon 
naught’s appointment, ’* 

The London Daily Mail, however, re 
gards the innovation as ominous. Am 
erica and Canada will be drawn closer 
by a tariff agreement, which may re 
sult in the eventual absorption of the 
Dominion by the United States. Before 
the Prince bas reached his transatlantie 
throne he may find that its authority 
is going and the Stars and Stripes are 
encroaching upon the place and power 
of the Union Jack. As this paper pute 
t: 

‘* Does 


he suceeed to an empty 
throne? 


Has Canada, in drawing near- 


er to the United States, set her foot on 
the road to separation from Great Brit- 
ainf There are people who will see im 


the agreement the end of imperial fed- 
eration, Imperial preferenee, of which 
Canada was the cornerstone, is dead. 

“*TIt was on this that many people in 
Great Britain built the stately fabrie 
of a federated empire. We must not 
misjudge the Canadians because they 
have rejeeted the cornerstone, but here 
in lies the root of the danger which im. 
perial federation has to face, Without 
Canada there can be no imperial] pre- 
ference, but the breach of the federal 
fabrie is not past mending.’’ 

But blood is thicker than water, and 
|Canadian loyalty and desire for confed- 
eration in the Empire is desired by 
Canadians from other thun fiseal con- 
siderations, and we are further told by 
The Daily Mail; 

‘*Pederation is not dependent upon 
|preference or any fiscal form, It still 
lives in Canada, The Duke of Con: 
naught, though he can not exert politi. 
eal influence, will do much to strengthen 
the sentiment of Canadians toward the 
Empire,’’ 

The fact that Canada and the United 
States are gradually drawing so close? 
together has been one reason why the 
British Government has sent a son of 
Queen Victoria to rouse the love and 
yal of the anioniote by his presence. 

5 18 the opinion of the London Stan. 
dard, whieh Pe et mn 

‘*It is possible to detect in the ap 
pointment of the Duke of Connaught a 
stroke of royal statecraft designed te 
counteract the possibly injurious eects 
of the commereial approximation of the 
Dominion and the United States and te 
remedy some of the mischief wrought 
by fiscal perversity.’’ 


“Does your husband 
santly?'’—**Worse than 
smokes in the parlor!’? 


‘“‘Why did T ever leave home and 
mothert’’ sobbed his wife.— ‘Chiefly 
beeause your family were too stin 
to take us in,’’ he answered bitterly, 


78 


smoke inees 
that! — he 


- gesistance. Thus 


The next day, which was the 31st 
of March and a Sunday, the wager was 
still rising, and so regularly that it 
became necessary to take the animals 
into the garret, That was the last re- 
fuge for them all, When the farmer 
had finished the reseue he said to Ma- 
thurine, who had helped bim: ‘The bell 
is ringing for mass, Mathurine, I will 
take you there and will go to the 
baker's for some bread,’’ 

‘Ihen they embarked, at the top of 
the stairway, in the strong flat-boat. 
Despite his age, the farmer had still 
enough vigor to pole the boat over the 
flooded meadows, for the water was not 
deep and the current, broken by so 
many hedges and trees, lacked space to 
gain the terrible violence which it had 
on the two shores of the island. 


Mathurine had seated herself upon a 
chair; she had hastily tied a satin rib- 
bon about her headdress and had put 
on a black silk apron, She gazed in 
front of her, fixedly, fearingly, at the 
troubled waters, over which they slow- 
ly advanced. She was an orphan, thin 
as poverty, strong as a man, brought 
up among the valley farms, and was 
a girl who had never known what it 
was to have enough sleep. akg 
knew her age, but she worked too well 
-not to be quite young. She was sel- 
dom heard to speak. Her face was 
bony, tanned by the sun and wind; and 
all her beauty consisted in teeth whiter 
than the bread she ate, and blue eyes, 
small indeed, but of great gentleness; 
eyes which appealed to the heart like 
the ery of an infant. Her eyes were 
remembered after her face was forgot- 
ten. 

‘*Master Francois,’’ she said, ‘‘*I 
think that this is a bad day which has 
begun,”’ 

“T have seen others, and am still 
alive,’’ replied the farmer, bending his 
shoulder to the pole. 

Nevertheless, ty could not help cast- 
ing a glance behind him at the farm, 
which the water surrounded like a cof- 
fin, and he shook his head with all the 
rage of a shaggy old bison. He had 
an anxiety which he did not expross; 
and it certainly was not simply for the 
pleasure of being agreeable to his ser- 
vant that he pushed the boat toward 
the village, 

The bells were all sounding, those 
of Behuard and of ten parishes hid- 
den in the blue of the hills around the 
immense lake formed by the river. Hu- 
man voiwes wero also to be heard. 
Boats tike Lemanceau’s, and others 
still smaller, some going up and some 
going down stream, traced a way be 
tween the poplars, willows and elms 
toward the isle crowned by the slate 
belltower. In each of them there were 
two or three women, seated upon chairs 
and laughing. But the men did not 
laugh, for they judged that the flood 
was growing dangerous, and that the 
clouds above had a bad violet hue. 

In one of these farms, the most re-| By ten o’clock in the morning the 
mote on the island, below, near the end| village street, changed into a canal, 
of it, there lived a peasant renowned} was full of barks and canoes. And 
for his avarice and for his skill in ¢ul-; women, children and men, letting the 
tivating the ground, He owned five|poles drop, made their way over the 
acres of this sand enriched by the floods sides of the boats and landed, Among 
of winter and then warmed by the re- them farmer Lamenceau observed a tall 
flections of the arms of the Loire, This) young man who sculled a canoe in 
land produced all that could be wish-|which there was a girl beautifully 
ed. and even a profusion of weeds not dressed, gloved, and a hat and an um 
asked for. But the house, never re- brella, The seuller had the air of he- 
paired, was in bad condition. And as|!»g 80 proud of his conquest, of his 
the water did not cease rising for six| youth, and his skill, he was so perfect- 
days, Jean Francois Lemanceau, alone ly indifferent to any possible peril, that 
in his kitchen, which was full of the|the old farmer said: ‘‘So you Set not 
smell of the wet soil, began to say tojufraid of anything, Dominique? 
himself; ‘*I was wrong not to repair *€On land, I asa afraid of tho pol sot > 
the frame of the house, which is shaky.|on wate’, I am arraid of nothirg! 
The Loire is capable of lifting up my “Tn that case,’’ the farmer resuined, 
roof like a boat.’’ seriously, ‘‘eome around my way to- 

J f : , st, the maid- morrow morning. Perhaps I shall neod 

Overhead in the garret, : a helping hand, i? the Loire still rises, 
servant was setting along the poping to save a few bushel of seed-corn which 
timbers the articles of furniture whieh Ticats eis parret.!! . 
she moved et Kors Abie Repeat ‘*Golden and. silver seed-eorn, no 

two cupboards, he tabie, 8 ebe , , ; eto 
oo Pais utensils, the churns, aud doubt! You want a good sailor who 


4 won’t throw your pistoles in the water. 
all the farm tools, except the plows} ian will you give me, Master 


several other things, reached the town, 
whe did not fail to say: ‘‘The Loire has 
risen a quarter of a yard at the Roche: 
fort bridge; there is nothing for you 
to do but to get ready to go upstairs, 

ou and your animals’? He added 
‘By your leave,'’ for the sake of good 
manners, 


The people on the island were neither 
surprised nor alarmed, They were ac- 
eustomed to the flood, like their horses, 
their cows, their hens, and their cats; 
like their houses, even, which had been 
-built with a view to inundations. This 
was not a calamity; it was merely a 
period of the year which had come 
around again, The islanders slept just 
as well as if it had been told them: 
“Duricg the coming week there will 
be a high wind.’’ nly at night, they 
cobserved, as connoisseurs, the double 
aheet of glistening, rippling water, 

lunging at full speed, cutting away 
he fields which had grown brown, and 
the island, now quite narrow and point- 
ad at both ends, like a little motionless 
shuttle between two swaying sails. 
The sunset clouds formed red designs 
upon the shining water, designs which 
quickly darkened and buried themselves 
in the troubled shadows where one sur- 
mised the river to be flowing. The 
aight passed, At dawn it could be seen 
that the fields had diminished, and that 
the surface of the water had increased. 

The island was Behuard, one of the 
many islands of the Loire, of moderate 
extent—less than three kilometres in 
length and less than one kilometre in 
breadth—quite flat, except for a rock 
which raised itself up in the middle of 
the island, Upon this rock are wild 
rose bushes, sown by the wind, and a 
votive chapel built by Louis x1. 
Around the chapel are twenty houses, 
the first of which benefit by the slope 
of the rock and are searcely ever 
touched by the floods, The others have 
everything to dread, They have an out- 
side stairway, built of the white stone 
of the country, by means of which the 
people can easily move their property 
to.the garret. Alongside of this stair- 
way the family boat is moored; for each 
family has its own flat boat, ordinarily 
fastened to the willows on the banks, 
and which are brought, progressively, 
through the footpaths, through the sub 
merged roads, to the house which is 
goon to be besieged by the waves. In 
the surrounding country a few isolated 
farms have been established upon 
mounds. There the soil is everywhere 
light, and enormously productive. The 
island, seen from a distance, 1s all 

reen, Above its hedges and its grain 

elds it has five or six tufts of poplars, 
giant trees, planted in groups, the leav- 
es of which never know a moment’s re- 
ose from March, when they come to 
ife, until October when their gold is 
blown down upon the blue waters, 


ap? barrows. which they could not ren ol ete? 
mink of pte RRO day had glided to ‘the farmer, ennoyed by the rcfor- 
the teie o ay hat p 


erce to his wealth so publicly merle, 
sliugged his shoulders and grumbled: 
‘*7 will lend you enough to set you up 
for life, you eae eae of, 

Dominique saw him go up the short 
distance of the street which was not 
under water, and go into the tavern 
at the foot’ of the steps cut in the rock. 
ile also saw the poor maid-servant to 
whom nobody spoke, and who was 
standing at the edge of the last boat, 
ready to jump, but fearing to wet her 
gown. : 

*«*Wait!’’ be cried. ‘‘Wait, Mathur- 
ine!’? 

And, holding in one hand the gloved 
fingers of his betrothed, advaneing 
with her from boat to boat, he came 
toward Mathurine, stretching out to her 
his other hand, and they all three jump 
ed together to the dry land, while the 
old women, grouped together upon the 
roeck which they adorned with their 
bonnets, approved the gallantry, and 
said to one another: ‘*These youn 
people, these young people! Hlow wel 
they understand each other!’’ 

The servant was so pleased with the 
attention she had received, and was 
so thankful, that she forgot herself for 
more than ten minutes, while she watch- 
ed Dominique, who had gone among 
the men who were awaiting the ring- 
ing of the bell, that they might go into 
the chapel, ‘Dominique, on his side, 
thought; ‘‘It is a pity that such a hard- 
ee to honest girl should have taken 
service with an old fellow of this sort, 
miserly and hard to please!’’ 

At eleven o’clock, when the boats 
left the rock of Behuard, it had begun 
to rain steadily. Master Francois and 
his servant were back at the farm in 
less than five minutes, borne along by 
the current and the wind, which were 
both in the same direction, He had 
scarcely returned before he lifted a 
plank of the garret floor and ascertain- 
ed that the water only needed to rise 
half a yard to reach the refuge where 
he was isolated, far from all help, with 
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the stacks of hay and straw, which 
rested upon fagots a few yards from 
the threshold. The farmer, however, 
had slept in his bed at the end of the 
kitcher, and the maidservant in the 
nook adjoining the stable. But early 
in the morning it was necessary to fin 
ish the work of removal, for the river 
had made its way into the house, and 
appeared in the middle of the kitchen, 
and moved the straw in the stable be- 
neath the hoofs of the white mare and 
the two cows. 

Jean Francis Lemanceau made as 
much haste as bis sixty-five years per 
mitted to climb to the last step of his 
stairway. And he saw that all the is- 
land had disappeared, except the pop 
lars aud the houses on the rock. The 
sound of the current was like the un 
coasing beating of wings. The river 
was rising with frightful rapidity, 

‘‘Mathurine,’’? pe called, ‘*bring up 
the mattresses and the straw beds at 
once, and give me the girths for the 
animals!’’ 

Always, at Bebuard and in the low 
parts of the valley, men must set their 
wits to work to save the animals, after 
having saved the people. So this was 
what Lemanceau did, He went down 
into the current to his heap of fagots 
and carried them into the stable, plac: 
ing them in front of the mangers and 
foadiny them with heavy stones, 80 as 
to make a uoor of them; and upon the 
floor he succeeded in hoisting the white 
mare and the cows, The animals, who 
had seen the water, made but slight 
perched up, their 
heads touched the ceiling. And to hold 
them securely, for fear of a false step. 
of a caving-in, the farmer passed round 


—— 


A Pill for All Seasons,—Winter and 
summer, in any latitude, whether in tor: 
rid zone or arctic temperature, Parme- 
lee’s Vegetable Pills can be depended 
upon to do their work. The dyspeptic 
will find them a friend always and 
should carry them with him = every 
where. They are made to withstan! 
any climate and are warranted to keep 
their freshness and strength, They do 
pot grow stale, a quality uot possessed 
by many pills now on the market, 
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his servant, his animals and his money, 
which he had hidden in au earthen pot, 
covered with nettles, He leaned out 
of the dormer window in the roof and 
saw that his stacks of fodder were in 
danger of drifting away, Until night 
he tried to save trom the river @ litde 
of this precious wealth, which he loaded 
upon his boat: and which Mathurine 
heaped up in the garret, Whea he 
stopped working, before closing the gar- 
ret door for the night, ne noticed that 
the noise of the water had grown to 
the sound of thunder, that the clouds 
were running with amaziug speed; that 
the masses of foam swept by ve 
swiftly, past the slates on the root, 
which they almost touched. And he 
was frightened, 

‘*Mathurine,’’ he said, ‘‘if you know 
any prayers to prevent houses from be- 
ing thrown down by the water, say 
them, It will be a bad night for us. 
You were right this morniug,’’ 

The servant had fluno herself down 
on the hay which she had just saved, 
near the two cows and the horse. The 
farmer could not see her, because of 
the great number of beams and of ar- 
ticles of furniture which separated 
them. She did not answer; and, hav 
ing vainly tried to see through the sur- 
rounding gloom, he seated himself, lean- 
ing against the door, and placed his 
lantern close to his heels, 

‘*Mathurine,’? he continued, ‘‘I 
ought to have stayed at the tavern, At 
my age &@ man cin not see well enough 
to guide a boat on sight a night as 
this. I can not even see you. L should 
dash myself against the trees. Tell me, 
are you hungry? You bave worked so 
hard! Are you thirsty? ’ 

He listened ,and heard that she was 
asleep, and hoard her turn over,  Fa- 
tigue had overcome hunger, thirst and 
fear. Soon Master Francois heard an- 
other sound—the water shaking the 
slates. He felt the swaying of the room 
—of the whole garret. Without wak- 
ing the sléeper, he spoke of the death 
which was near at hand. 

Tt was very late in the night, and 
the wind and the waves wore raging, 
when a heavy blow was struck upon 
the door and a voice called the farmer 
by his name. 

Lemanceau started, seized bis lantern 
with one hand, and drew the bolt of 
the door with the other. 

Dominique Glinebertiere, in his shirt 
sleeves, wet, with a terrible expression 
of face, and with a rope wound about 
his left arm, cried: ‘‘Get on board at 
once! A dike has broken. Quick!’’ 

The terrified farmer leaped upon the 
stone landing at the top of the stair 
way, and saw the canoe, no bigger than 
a child’s bed, which Dominique held by 
the rope, 

‘(Leave your boat and take mine!’’ 
he cried, ‘*That is too small!’’ 

‘‘Yours is at the other side of Nan- 
tes,’’ the young man answered. ‘‘ Hurry 
—don’t stumble!’’ 

“‘T am in the boat.’’ 

‘‘And Mathurine?’’ Leaning over 
the canoe, which tossed and rolled in 
the current, Dominique Listened intent- 
ly. ‘‘And Mathurine?’’ he repeated. 
“*Where bave you put her?’’ 

In a whirlwind of rain Master Mran- 
cois answered: ‘‘ Don't trouble yourself 
about her! She is better off than we 
are.’’ 

Dominique leaped at once inte the 
darkness, and before he had time to 
seize an oar the canoe was swept along 
more than thirty yards from the house, 
Besides, it was useless to row. Dom 
inique only jtried to steer between the 
trees, some hidden under the water, 
others rising through the gloom like 
clouds of smoke. He tried to keep out 
of a very fierce current, which he had 
moet on his way to the house, and which 
would have earried him into the Loire. 
He hoped to cross an arm of the ‘river, 
under the shelter of the end of the 
island. In a quarter of an hour he 
landed the old man in a vine, But 
just as Lomanceau rose to catch the 
rope which Dominique flung to him, he 
called out in a terrified voice: ‘*‘ Look 
there, off shore!’’ 

At a distance in the darkness which 
no one could measure a light shone 
and trembled on the mad waters, Some 
thing blacker than the night enveloped 
it. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Master Francois, ‘* run 
there with your canoe, Save ber, Dom 
inique! It is she!’’ 

‘Whol’? 

The farmer paused a moment before 
answering, like those who weigh their 
words; then he said, besecehingly: ‘‘It 
is she who is passing by! Go and save 
her. My house has been carried away.’’ 

Dominique considered carefully the 
little plume of light, which moved 
rapidly downward, trembling over the 
waves, and veiled by the gusts of rain. 
He judged that it must be on the main 
bravch of the Loire, and that, in any 
ease, it was approaching the bridge. If 
this were really the farmhouse, lighted 
by the glimmer of the lantern, the 


wreck would be broken to pieces| 


against the stone piles, and would 
be seattered broadcast over the regions 
covered by the flood. 

‘*So muebh the worse, Master Fran 
cois:’’ he said, ‘*You will be a littlo 
less rich, There is nothing to be done 
with the Loire when it is angry. It is 
a good thing for you that you got out 
of the house. Now I am going to land. 
There is nothing more that IT ean do.’’ 

But a voice cried, already far off: 
‘*Mathurine stayed, She was asleep. 
I am sure that she is calling, Save 
her! Save her!’’ 

He owned his crime by fleeing, His 
voice was lost in the wind, The sailor 
pushed his canoe out into the stream. 
He was dizzy from fatigue and the 
violence of the storm, It was as if in 
a dream that he heard the boiling of the 
water against the piles of the bridge. 
Ten times, at the risk of his life, Dom- 
inique crossed the Loire. The image of 
the servant filled his spirit, He ex- 
pected to see her rise out of the gloom, 
distracted, with outstretched arms, 
lighted by the lantern, Again and again 
he called: ‘‘Mathurine! Mathurine!’’ 

There was no reply, Before daylight 
he was found, insensible, in a road with 
steep banks waere his boat had landed. 
The servant was never found, Her sad 
eyes never again thanked anyone. 

Master Jean Francois Lemancean did 
not return to the island, As to Domin- 
ique Quinebertiere, he bought a new 
hoat. Ana if you want to cross, the 
“Loire, either above or below the island, 
try to cross it with him, 


Sophomore: ‘‘Wonder what makes 
he telegraph lines hum?’’—Senior: ‘*1 
inst wired dad for dough, and I guess 
he’s talking back!’’ 
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THE DELVERS OF THE HILLS 
(By Edgar William Dynes, in Collier's) 


t pppibel where the light of the sun 
never penetrates; down where 

there is no winter and vo sun 
mer, but one season always; down 
where the airdamp makes a man gasp 
for breath and long for the wide spaces 
of earth again; down amid the clank 
of hammer and drill; down—<«jown in 
the depths of the earth’s blackness I 
tound them—the delvers of the hills. 


They bring to light the wealth that 
oils the mining exchanges of the world. 
Hour after hour they pound away at 
the uint-like rock which means divid 
ends for the fortunate ownere of the 
rock, With them it is always the black 
ness of night, and the heavy chill of 
the dark underground is never absent. 
There is no sound save the steady thud 
of the hammer and the turning of the 
drill, Expert at their own trade, and 
knowing no other, they delve and dig, 
and risk lire and limb amid the glare 
of the shining rock. 

The coal mines of the Crow's Nost 
Pass are said to be among the most 
dangerous on the American continent, 
if not in the whole world. The gas in 
these mines makes sudden outbursts, 
forcing large quantities of coal into the 
tunnels, and with its poisonous fumes 
chokes every human being in the im 
mediate vicinity. 

In 1904 fourteen miners were killed 
in one of .these terrific outbursts of 
as, and the tunnel was filled with coal 
or four hundred feet, So powerful 
was the exploding force that coal was 
thrown for more than 4 thousand feet 
from the mouth of the tuunel. An ex 
amination of the mine is said to have 
been made twenty minutes before the 
explosion, at which time the mine was 
reported to be clear of gas. 

In the terrible disaster of 1902, when 
upward of one hundred and fifty miners 
lost their lives in these mines, twenty 
five men were found in a heap—dead. 
They had been making their way along 
—coming toward the mouth of the tun 
nel when they had come upon a side 
draft so laden with gas that living was 
impossible, As they came to this point 
they one and all succumbed, each one 
falling on the dead body of the man 
ahead. And thus the reseue party 
found them. 

But the man underground does not 
face all the dangers. The man on top 
very often finds opportunity to perform 
deeds of heroism and daring. 

In the early days of Rossland camp, 
the man who was working the windless 
on a small prospect found to bis amaze 
mont that the cateh which held the 
winding gear had failed to do its work, 
and the released bucket was speeding 
toward the bottom. 

Something must be done, and done 
quickly. If the bueket went to the bot 
tom at the terrific speed at which it 
wus travelling it would kill the man 
below. And there was only a mement. 
What was he to dof 

The insistent whirring of the eogged 
wheels reminded him that he must not 
delay. He would throw a handspike or 
a crowbar into the gearing. But there 
was nothing of the kind within grasp 
ing reach. And he was losing timo! 
Every minute was bringing the bucket 
nearer to the terror-stricken man-at the 
bottom. ~The facé of the man on top 
writhed in agony, Jim below would be 
dead in ten seconds more—and he— 
what had he done? Not a thing—be 
was powerless, 

But suddenly, and not a moment too 
soon, he made a lurch sidewise, throw- 
ing bis shoulder into the gearing, and 
bringing the bueket to a stop just a 
few feet above the head of the man 
at the bottom, His shoulder was hor 
ribly crushed, and it is said that he 
never fully recovered the use of one 
arm, but he saved a life. He received 
a medal at the hands of the Humane 
Sosiety, and no hero who wears a Vic 
toria Cross ever deserved it more. 

The night shift overseer of a simall 
Ajberta coal mine left the shaft-house 
for a few minutes, and, returning, 
found the mine buildings on fire. Two 
men were working down in the mine, 
and he feared that they would be suf 
focated, as the buildings were directly | 
over the mouth of the shaft, In an 
effort to save them he rushed into the 
burning shaft-house, thinking that he 
might get to the hoist and bring them 
to the surface. But the task he had 
set himself was too great. The flames 
overpowered him, and an hour later 
his charred remains were all that was 
left to tell the tale. The men whom 
he had tried to save escaped. They 
were able to protect themselves from 
the smoke, and after the fire had burn- 
ed itself out they were taken out un 
harmed. 

One of the most dangerous methods 
of getting out ore is known as glory 
hole mining. The danger does not le 
so much in the fact that during blast 
ing the lives of the miners are im 
perilled, but that the rocks come pep 
pering down in all direetions in the im 
mediate vicinity, 

Take one mine as an illostration. In 
its initial stages of development all the 
work was done underground. Mine 
buildings were erected, and further to 
the left about twenty-five cottages, were 
built, Then rich ore wae discovered on 


jany luck. He discovered some large 


On one occasion & mechanic in the 
inaehine ehop did not hear the warning 


whistle, and while he was grinding an! 


axe at the emerystone a rock came 
through the roof and ehop 
head, On another day a large rock 
crashed through the heavy timbers on 


the roof of the kitchen of one of the’ 


cottages and completely demolished the 
kitehen stove, frightening the house 
wife out of Wer wits. A pinto cayuse, 
the property of the mine superintend 
ent, wandered out into the opeu while | 
blasting was in progress and received | 
a death dealing blow on the head. A 
tock came crashing through the roo 
of another cottage and killed a babe 
sleeping in its baby carriage, aud an 
other broke one of the legs of the; 
mother in several places, In this last 
instance the court awarded almost ten 
thousand dollars damages for the in 
juries sustained, 

Without assenting to the elaims of 
those who proclaim the doctrine of elec 
tion or submitting to the decrees of 
fate, it would appear that the lives 
of some men are hounded by the dar} 
form of a shadow. A well-known miner 
had a succession of narrow escapes 
‘The first was wothing if not miracn 
lous. A premature blast in a glory 
hole resulted in his being covered with | 
several tons of rock. Two others kept 
him company. The others were killed, 
but bis life was saved through being | 
protected by two large pieces of rock 
which came together like the roof of | 
a house—wide apart at the bottom, 
fast together at the top, | 

But the accident had frightened him, | 
and he decided to quit mining and go} 
railroading. Ill luck followed him, and 
in a few months he fell from the top 
of a freight car. One of his feet caught 
in the coupling, was severely bruised, 
and he barely escaped with his life. 

After his recovery he went on a new 
run, where the principal business was 
hauling ore from one of the big mines 
to the smelter, While weighing cars 
in the yards one morning his heel 
caught on the back end of a car as| 
he jumped down. The train was mov 
ing and he was flung in the path of a 
heavily loaded car, One of the wheels 
cut off one leg and did the rip-saw act 
through the middle of the other, He 
lived only three hours, The following 
day his body was sent back to the old 
home in the Hast, and the whole camp 
turued out te do honor to his memory. 

It seems to be impossible for a man 
to handle explosives for any length of 
time without growing more or less care 
less, A miner who had been lighting 
charges for a number of years neglect 
ed to cover the charge with earth asj| 
is the custom. 

After lighting the fuse and letting 
it go, it curled up just like a piece of 
coil-spring wire, the flaming end of the 
fuse striking the powder. There was 
an explosion immediately, and as he 
was right there before it, stooping over, 
the victim had no opportunity to es 
cape. Ten minutes later they were car 
rying him down to the mine oflice on 
a stretcher. One leg was gone and the 
other was badly torn, He lived only 
a few bourse. y 

In the early days of Rossland there 
was a striking combination of how the 
desire to become « miner gets hold of 
the young mind at an early age. A 
little four-year-old, the son of. the sup 
erintendent of the Josie, had often ae- 
companied bis father into the workings. 
One day the blacksmith made him a 


steel candlestick, and he longed for-au | machine, 


opportunity to use it. 

At three o’clock the following Sun 
day afternoon his mother missed him. 
She ran to the mine and gave the alarm, | 
Her wandering boy was found in the 
main tunnel, which was seven hnndred 
and fifty feet long, and with several 
cross-cuts and drifts running through 
it. He was near the farther end of the 
tunnel, sitting on a piece of timber, 
and in absolute darkness. He was not | 
ng a bit, and the first thing he said | 
was: ‘‘My tandle went out.’’ The} 
little fellow had been in the mine for} 
six hours, and the greater part of that 
time in absolute darkness. 

A prospector went fishing in the Koo 
tenai River below Nelson something 
over ten years ago, but did not have 


fish in a big pool, but he could not jure 
them with the best bait that he could 
procure. Not to be outdone, he tied 
a stick of dynamite to a billet of wood 
and east .it into the pool. His dog, 
which he had forgotten, plunged into 
the water, determined to bring the 
piece of wood baek to the shore. The 
prospector entreated, but it was no use, 
The dog was blown to atoms about the 
time he reached shore, while the pros 
pector shinned up the nearest tree as 
fast as he knew how. 

In the early days of the Kootenai 
a young student was holding a service 
in a saloon at Bear Lake. While the 
praying and singing was under way the 
bar was covered with blankets. Just 
about this time the bubble followi 
the discovery of the Silver King had 
burst, and the old-timers of the various 
camps were attributing the depression 
to the advent of the sky pilot. This 
idea had taken such a firm hold that 
when the young man began to preach, 
an old-timer stepped up and proposed 


off his: 


girl who lives in the 
Griggs: ‘‘ Yes; they raised the eommn 


a motion. It was to the effect that the 


the mountainside quite close to the 
surface, It was much cheaper and eas 
ier to get out than the ore in the mine, 
and for several years the underground 
workings were almost abandoned, And 
now came the danger. 

The cottages were immediately be- 
neath the open cut, and they either had 
to be moved or eovered with heavy 
timbers, The latter method was con- 
sidered to be the cheapest by the man- 
agement of the company, and in due 
time the wives and families of the 
companies were compelled to live in a 
state of terror during blasting days. 
The heavy timbers were found not to 
be a sufficient protection, and even 
when dugouts were made near-by, and 
long whistle signals were given when 
blasting was to take place, there was 
always the possibility that the warn- 
ing signal might not be heard, 


They Soothe Excited Nerves.—-Ner- 
vous affections are usually attributable 
to defective digestion, as the stomach 
dominates the nerve centres, A course 
of Parmelee'’s Vegetable Pills will still 
all disturbances of this character, and 
by restoring the stomach to normal ac- 
tion relieve the nerves from irritation, 
There is no sedative like them and in 
the correction of irregularities of the 
ligestive processes, no preparation has 
lone xo effective work, as can be testi- 
fied to by thousands, 


advent of preaehers marked the deeline 
of prosperity in any camp, citing the 
experience of the Silver King eountry 
as an example, 

But it appears that the young man 
had been close to the bar teat morning 
taking a drink of water—or perhaps 
lemonade, When the first speaker had 
sat down another rose to his feet and 


Brockville Cure Reported 

‘'T contracted a revere cold while fol 
lowing my oeeupation of furniture tray 
elling, and eventually it developed inv 
OCatarrh, The desultory mode of life 1 
was following gave me very little 
chance to attend to the Catarrh condi 
tion, and at last I became a victim to 
Chronie Catarrh, I bought a large 
package of Catarrhozone, used it as por 
directions, and have never been bovher 
ed since. J will be only too glad to 
give any information 1 possess to any 
person suffering from the disease that 
was the bane of my life for two years 


| Yours sincerely, A. H. Swartz, Brock 


ville,’’ 

Catarrhozone will cure any case af 
Catarrb, Asthma or Bronchitis, Refuse 
a substitute, Sold in 25e, 50e and $#1.00 
sizes by all d 


a 


it seven years before, In the mean 
time it had lain dormant and undevelop 
ed. Its owner had worked it for a 
time, but had found nothiag that could 
pay for powder and caps, Bui when 


the old prospeetor set to work he found 


paying ore inside »of three months 


| Within six monthe he had sold it for 


fifty thousand dollars and had quit the 
game 

‘*Don’t start mining if you cau help 
it,’’ said an old Butte miner to a ten 
derfoot who was rustling a job around 
a mine—mucking or auything. 

“*Whyt exclaimed the teaderfoot 

‘‘Well, if you start, you'll always be 
at it, and I don’t think you waut to 
do that, *’ i 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ answered the tender 
foot honestly ‘*] just want to work 
for a few months, and as soon as I get 
a little stake I am going to do some 
thing else.’ 

‘*That’s just what I said in Butte 
twenty-five years ago,’’ answered the 
other, ‘‘and here I've been mining ever 
since, I've stayed with it so long that 
I can’t get away from it. I stopped 
in Butte as long as I could, but finally 
had to leave because when a ma 


¢ gets 
past a certain age the deep underground 
work is pretty hard on him, and it is 
up to him to go to a new camp. But 
take my advice. You ean do something 
else. Don't go mining.’’ 

_ The tenderfoot took his advice. He 
is now selling goods instead of pound 
ing rock. 

The old-timer was about right. All 
over the West you will meet miners 
who at some time or other have resolv 
ed to quit. But still they stay with 
the game. In time they becoine ex 
pert at their own work, and there are 
few skilled trades where the wages are 
higher. Occasionally they quit for a 
time, and then some one makes a good 
offer, a foremanship jtooms up—and 
they are back in the swim of the old 
game—back amid the elank of hammer 
and drill—back amid the roaring of 
the machines and the smoke of the 
blast. 


POSSIBILITIES OF AIRSHTPS 

Wilbur Wright, who is in Washing 
ton, thinks the world has grown too op 
timistic about the possibilities of trave 
by aeroplane, ; ‘ Pai 

‘*It will be nearer 2,000 year 

ill f 2, years th 

two,’’ said Mr, Wright, ‘‘when we shall 
be able to fly from Washington to New 
York in an aeroplane in two hours. It 
is almost impossible to estimate 


the 
speed that can be attained b 


y a flying 
i I would undertake to build a 
machine that could fly at the rate of 
100 miles an hour, but I would not want 
to operate it. Many years will elapse 
before the aeroplane will be used for 
transportation. It cannot supply 
requirements that are furnished by 
roads, Its greatest use lies in the 
of sports and military operations, 
ing throvgh the air is a 


great sy ort 


I , 
;and no more dangerous than automobil 


ing. 

‘* The tragic deaths of Hoxsey and 
Moisant, I presume, may retard the de 
velopment of the ne roplane to some ex- 
tent, but it will go forward. Publie 


sentiment and laws wiii minimize the 
danger of the tlying machine. 


These 


influences will check the recklessness 


of the aviator.’’ 


Briggs: ‘‘Is it true that you have 
broken off your engagement to that 
suburbs?’’— 


tation rates on me and I have trans 
ferred to a town girl.’’ 


‘‘T operated on Mrs. Gobsa Golde 
for appendicitis last niplt.’’—**Good 
ness!’’ said the lad **T wonder who 


"ll have it next!’’—‘‘I don’t know,’ 
the surgeon answered absently. Le 
haven't decided yet.’’ 


**My wife is one woman in a thon 


sand, ’’—** What now?f’’—‘'I just left 


her at the bargain counter,’’ 


HERE I$ A TALE 
WITH A MORAL 


LITTLE EDITH HARRIS CURED OF 
DROPSY BY DODD’S KIDNEY 
PILLS 


Two Doctors Said She Would Die, But 
To-day She is a Healthy, Havpy 
Girl—Healthy Kidneys in Childrea 
™ Guarantee of a Happy, Useful 

) 


McTaggart, Sask, —(Speeial),—That 


proposed that the service be allowed|no child is too young to have Kidney 


to go on, ‘'s move that he be allow 
ed to preach,’’ said the speaker, , 
saw him step up to the bar this morn 
ing and take his drink tike a man,’’ 


Disease even in its woret form, and 
that Dodd’s Kidney Pills will cure it 
in any form has beeu abundantly prov- 
en in the ease of little Edith Harris, 


That the wheel of fortune sometimes|of this place. 


takes curious and unexpected turns is 


In May, 1908, this little girl, then 


the experience of a pioneer prospector,|two years old, was so swollen with 
who, after a vain attempt to make a} Dropsy that her waist measure was im- 


paying mine out of a boundary pros 
pect hole, hit the trail for the Klon- 


creased from 18 inches to 34 inches, 
Two doctors said she must die, Dodd's 


dike in the early ‘nineties, Having sold] Kidney Pills cured her and to-day she 
his claim for ten thousand dollars, be|is as merry and healthy a child as is 
was not handicapped for lack of funds.|to be found in the neighborhood, 


In seven years of wandering in the 
north country he found nothing, He 
wandered over trail and mountain 


In a recent interview her father says: 
‘*Edith is better than ever, She hae 
no return of dropsy since she was eur- 


neross ravine and stream, but without |ed by Dodd’s Kidney Pills, over sevens 


result, 


One night when things were] years ago, She goes to school and is 


looking as blue as a hopeless outlook naalihy. I always keep Dodd's Kiduey 
D 


could make them look, he had a strange 
premonition that there was untol! 
wealth in the prospect that he had for 
merly owned in the south, 

Acting upon the suggestion of the 


Pills the house.’’ 

There’s a mora] for parents in this 
story, Many a child has grown up 
to a life of pain and suffering heeause 
its kidneys were neglected, lite of 


mental apparition, he eame back to bis} health and usefulness is assured if the 


first love, taking a lease and bond for 


Kidneys are kept in order with Dedd’s 


the same amount he had reeeived for} Kidney Pills, 


AT THE AGE OF 107 

(Mre. Rebecea Clark was born in the 
little village of Green Penn, in Buck 
inghamshire, 106 years ago. She has a 
vivid momory, and, being gifted with 
keen powers of observation, can tell a 
good story of the advance of progress 
in the most eventful century in the 
world’s history.. Mrs. Clark’s secret 
fer long life is: ‘‘Go to bed early, get 
up early, work hard, be contented, and 
make the best of things.’’) 


MAT does it feel like to have 
lived through the reigns of six 
sovereigns, to have watched the 

toiling coach-and-four merge into the 
rushing, fiery, mile-eating monster loco 
motive; to have seen the final struggle 
for premier place of the greatest em 
pire the world has ever known? What 
does it feel like to be 107 years of age? 

That is what people are always ask 
ing me; and that is the most difficult 
question [ have ever had to answer 

This, when I have lived through the 
whole of the most eventful nineteenth 
century, when I have experienced more 
drastic changes in my comparatively 
few yours than have taken place in ten 
times as many before I was born, 

But the truth is that time brings its 
ehanges so slowly that they never seem 
startling, leaving but the merest im- 
pression upon the mind. 

One hundred years, though really 
such a little time in the story of Great 
Britain—merely a single chapter in a 
histery book—is to me a very, very 
long life, and things that were new 
yesterday, are every day happening to 
day, and out-of-date tomorrow. 

Even you know that; you are seeing 
the reign of the motor car coming to 
an end and the aeroplane taking its 
place. 

So it is that those days when, as a 
shild, I played with my mates in my 
little native village of Green Penn, in 
Buckinghamshire, are but a dim mem- 
ery te me 

A ehild’s life in my early days was 
not the whirl of excitement that it is 
now. Girls and boys in 1910, every 
ene of them, have their schools, by the 
aid of which they may rise from the 
smallest beginnings to the highest posi- 
tion in the land, if they have the wit 
and the application. 

Grumble as they may at the hard fate 
which compels them to attend school, 
twentieth century children are far, far 
tuckier, if not happier, than I and my 
eomrades in 1810. We were not com- 
pelled to go to school, for the simple 
reason that there were no schools in 
most parts of the country, 

If you would learn even the three R’s 
you had to have a tutor, and so you will 
see that learning was only in reach of 
the few. Not that it mattered much, 
because ignorant as you were, you were 
as good as anyone else. 

But, although school was not within 
eur reach, we had our mothers and 
fathers to teach us the things that real- 
ly mattered in those days. 

A boy would be taught his father’s 
trade almost from the time he could use 
his bands, and so grow up to be a use 
ful member of society; not the uselessly 
ever-educated, self-opinionated, modern 
young man, who is only too often a bur- 
den to himself and everyone else. A 
girl’s capabilities mainly consisted of | 

‘being useful in the house,’’ 

Mother used to say to me: ‘‘ My child, 
you «eep things clean inside the house, 
and let your man keep the outside paint- 
ed. That’s the sort of wife a man 
wants,’’ 


Although it took place over eighty 
years ago, at Oving Church, my mar 
riage is the event of my life that is 
more distinct than any other. 

Yeu would laugh could you see my 
wedding dress, but in my eyes it was 
far more beautiful than those wonderful 
creations that you are married in today. 
Mine was but a simple country wed- 
ding, but my gown was the centre of 
attraction and envy amongst my friends 
for miles around. 

A fine, handsome figure my _ bride- 
groan was, too, and though I may not 
have quite accustomed myself to the 
twentieth century ideas I do say that he 
was a much gayer-looking bridegroom | 
than the sombre black and gray man 
who leads you to the altar in 1910. 

Yes, say what you like of the fash 
icus of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, they were far more picturesque 
than those of modern times, 

Of eourse, we had no halfpenny il 
lwatrated papers then, The only news 
paper in the village was that bought 
by the innkeeper. It cost him seven- 
penee, and came out only once a week, 
but the day of its publication was the 
most eventful day of the week. 

The elder of the village—if, as ocea 
sicnally happened, he could read—would | 
seat himself on a chair in the’ middle 
of the green, with his tankard of ale) 
by his side, and, puffing at his long| 
churehwarden pipe, would spell out the 
sews slowly to those of us who cared | 
to gather around him. ; 

We would all listen with wide-open 
eyes and gaping mouths to the wonder- | 
ful things that were going on around 
us, and yet they really left us undis 
turbed, The newspaper writers in those 
days had not the gift of imagination 
that joernalists have today. : 

f remember a report of a particularly 
eold-blooded murder, in which the crim 
inal had given the authorities a long 
and hard chase before he was run to 
earth, I cannot recall the actual word 
ing of the report, but it was something 
like this: 


MURDER 
William Jones was hanged for the 
murder of a woman named Mabel 
Brown on Tuesday se’nnight. He 
persisted in his innocence to the 
last. 


At the Age of 107 


Only when a passing regiment halted 
at the village in the hope of pressing 
into its service some of our young men 
did we realize, even dimly, that war 
Was not just a mere holiday. . 

Oh, how well LT remember those regi 
mental ‘‘raids,’’ 

The soldiers would come along in their 
gay scarlet coats and bivouae on the 
green, They would swagger around in 
all their finery as proud as peacocks, 
and stand to be admired by the gaping 
young men of the village. Then, when 
the martial spirit was burning fiercely 
in the breasts of the latter, the recruit 
ing sergeant would come along, and, 
tapping a lad on the shoulder, would 
tuetfully inveigle him into enlistment, 

And with perhaps a score of raw, half 
regretful recruits the regiment would 


leave us again to our guiet humdrum 
life, only a few hearts aching for those 
who had been enticed away remaining 
to tell that it had passed by 

Very, very faintly in my memory 
for, you see, [ was only eleven years 
old at the time—is the battle of Water- 
00, 

Would you believe it, it was not un 
til long afterwards that I heard all 
about the Napolecnic wars. But, as 1 
say, I can just remember Waterloo, and 
it was fixed in my mind by a somewhat 


amusing incident, 

We knew, of course, that our troops 
were fighting the French, but our news 
paper told us, week by week, only the 
bare details of The re 
proached our 
sult was that every foreigner who ap-| 


T give you that so that you may con- 
trast it with your present evening 
paper’s deseription of a trial, — 

And it was just the same with the 
wars that have taken place during my 
long life. 

The paper told us that we had won 
1 vietory after losing a certain num- 
her of men or ships, but to us, living 
our peaceful, uneventful country lives, 
it was impossible to realize more in the 
bare statement than was actually con- 
veyed to us by the words. 


the greatest suspicion, or even fear, 

Well, one day there came along a 
German, a poor pedlar. Quite innocent 
of any warlike motive he was, but he 
had the misfortune to make his first 
house of call that of an old lady, al- 
most as old as | am now. 

As soon as the dame heard his gut 
tural, alien tongue, she slammed the 
door in his face, bolted out of the back 
way of her eottage and made off down 
to the village inn as fast as her legs 
would carry her, sereaming at the top| 
of her voiee: ‘*The Frenchies have | 
come! The Frenchies have come!’’ 

That was enough to set all of us in| 
a terror. Mothers hid themselves, their} 
children, and the old teapot containing 
their lifetime’s savings in atties, and 
old men barred and baricaded doors and 
windows. r 

How long ‘we should have remained 
imprisoned I don’t know, but there 
were a few young men in the village 
who were made of sterner stuff. Quiet- 
ing the fears of the old lady who had 
first given the alarm, they ascertained 
that the ‘‘advanee guard’’ of the in 
vaders was already upon them, 

Seizing pitehforks, thick sticks, any 
homely weapon that came to hand, they 
marched in a body, a brave army, down 
the main street until they came to the 
bewildered German, still standing on 
the eottage doorstep. ‘‘That’s ‘im! 
that’s the Frenchy!’’ screamed the old 
lady, and the men straightway made a 
rush at him, 

The unfortunate man, too frightened 
to resist, was easily made prisoner, and 
was borne amid triumphant shouts to 
the village stream, far out in the slimy 
depths of which he was hurled. 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBBRTA 


When, gasping and sneezing, he crawl- 
ed out, Le wes Hpelted with garbage un- 
til, wrapping his sodden rags about him 
he made off ‘as fast as his legs could 
earty him. , 

That is how I remember Waterloo, 
and it shows you just how ignorant we 
all were, ; 

Of course, the Indian Mutiny and the 
Crimean war are still quite fresh in my 
mind, but there is no need to tell you 
ef the battles of Alma, Balaclava and 
Inkerman, when, aided by France, we 
beat the Russians all along the line. 
You will know more of it than I. 

I was, comparatively speaking, an old 
woman when I saw my first railway 
train, and when T had my first ride in 
one—well, | was too terrified to speak. 
And I thought that if IT moved I should 
upset the balance of the thing and send 
it off the rails, 

You laugh at that, you who fly 
through the air at seventy miles an 
hour or dash along the road at a hun- 
dred. But you must remember that sev- 
enty or eighty years ago we dreamt of 
nothing faster than twenty miles an 
hour, and it was a very good horse in- 
deed that could do even as much as 
that. The average speed of a_ public 
conveyance was six miles an hour, no 
more, 

\ member of Parliament, well known 
in those days, 1 remember hearing, de 
clared that a man who proposed to 
travel to and fro between England and 
Scotland within seven days each way 
would be voted fit for Bedlam. 

[ remember well the troubles and 
trials which the first railways had to 
contend with. All of them were con 
sidered by Lords and Commons as a 
most perilous and revolutionary enter- 
prise. ‘The newspapers published broad 
east the fact that Queen Victoria never 
travelled by rail, while Prinee Albert, 
on the few occasions when he did pat 
ronize the trains, was obliged only too 


THE KAISER 


The Emperor's recent illness caused much anxiety throughout the German Empire 
—The Little Prince Wiilheim is the Eldest Son of the Crown Prince 


Mr. Conduetor, if you please!’’ 
Everyone was predicting that coaches 
would come into their own again when 
progressive people had regained their 
common sense. But their prediction, of 
course, was entirely wrong. In a few 
months we were hearing of the Queen 
taking daily trips on the railway and 


of the Prince Consort actually driving; 


an engine himself, 
IT am always being asked if the Lon 


|don of today is anything like the Lon- 


don of sixty or seventy years ago. Of 
course it is not, 

Now you have perfectly kept roads, 
beautifully cared for parks, gay with 
wonderful flowers, a sparkling river 
flowing between banks of bricks and 
mortar, beautiful shops, and signs of. 
prosperity and progress everywhere, 

Sixty or seventy years ago Londor 
was a very different picture, The 
streets were nearly always dirty, the 
parks-—-even Hyde Park, which was 
then, as it is now, the recreation ground 
of fashion—were decorated by no flow- 
er beds, the grass was untrimmed, and 
the walks unswept; the Thames was 8 
repulsive and evil-smelling waterway, 
the banks of which swarmed at low tide 
with ragamuflins on the lookout for 
fragments of coal and other treasures, 

That is the London of long ago, 

A public hanging was a mueh looked 
for and altogether appreciated event in 
the daily lives of the lower classes, but, 
thank heaven, the people have beep 
taught since to shun such a sight as 
they would the plague, > 

The last gibbet which ever disgraced 
the King’s highway was ‘that near Lei 
cester, and on it the last publie exeeu 
tion took place amidst the rejoicings 


occasioned by an election, , 

Fancy your election crowds coming 
suddenly across a lifeless form, fashion: 
ably dressed, swinging to and fro from 
a tree in the breeze, : 

But in my early days those on pleas 
ure bent would far rather make up 6 
party to see a man hanged than go to 
the play. a 

There are many feasons why I would 
rather have lived my Hife in the twen- 
tieth century than in the nineteenth, 
but I think the advance in public de. 
coney is the most important. Men are 
men, nowadays, and live men’s livés, do 
men’s work, and play men’s games. 

But there are also reasons why I am 
glad to have lived my life in the past 
hundred years, With all your tele 
phones, telegraphs, motor-omnibuses, 
flying machines, and law and order, J 
eannot think your lives are as quiet, 
yeaceful and altogether happy as mine 
Eas been, and—I do not think you will 
live to be a hundred, 

Even if you are privileged, as I am, 
to enjoy such a ripe old age, T doubt 
very much if you will have the activi 
ty which, L may say without boasting, 
I enjoy now, in my 107th year. 

Can you picture me, soon after my 
106th birthday, in the hayfield some 
distance from where we are now sitting? 
Yet that is what I did, and T was not 
a mere onlooker, either, , 

They gave me a fork and L turned 
the hay over with the best of them. 
Then they drove me back home again 
in a motor car, 

I shall never forget that wonderful 
ride. 


It was the first time, you must know, 
that I had ever been in a motor, Yes, 
it is a marvellous thing to be able to 
dash along at twenty miles an hour, but 
T am not sure that I did not feel safer 
behind the old jogging horse which you 
were lucky if you eould coax into a six: 
miles-an-hour trot. 

[ have heard people say, over and 


(The Bystander) 


over again, that when you are seventy 
years of age you are ‘‘a dear old lady,”’ 
when you are ninety you are ‘‘a horrid 
nuisance,’’ and when you are a hundred 
that you are ‘‘in everybody’s way, and 
of no use to yourself or anyone /else.’’ 

Well, I don’t think they ean say 
that of me. I ean sew and even now 
spend a good deal of my time working 
with my needle, I can hear almost as 
well as you; my sight is better than it 
was twenty yeurs ago, and I have not 
yet found the need for glasses, even 
when T thread my needle, I ean enjoy 
a walk when the weather is fide, and 
I can even sing one of the old, old 
songs, and go through the steps of 
dances whieh were all the rage a cen 
tury ago, 

every Friday, if the weather is fine, 1 
walk up that steep hill yonder to the 
post office, some five hundred yards 
away, to draw my pension, for I now 
enjoy the distinction of being His Ma 
jesty’s oldest old-age pensioner, 

T don’t know what the country would 
do if all pensioners lived as long as J 
have, 

How do I spend my day, you ask? 
and I answer, just the same as most 
old ladies, 

T get up about 10 o’eloek and go to 
bed about 8. DoT have a nap during 
the day? No, of course not. Why, | 
should fee! ashamed of myself if 1° did 
such a thing, 

It is in the afternoons, after T have 
had my dinner, that I fee! most active 
You see, I have a capital appetite, and 
I ate touay what I had when I was in 
my prime—a mutton chop, vegetables, a 
nice crusty piece of bread, and pudding 

1 have been a teetotaller for forty 


j= 


ter of choice, 

T don’t think stimulants are at all 
necessary to anyone leading a quiet, na 
tural life. Tea has been my stand-by, 
and nothing refreshes me so much ar 
the cup that cheers, in the afternoon, 

Some Zorple tell you that if you would 
live to a hundred you must take no 
stimulant; others say, don’t drink tea, 
and others again tell you ‘to do just the 
opposite, and can point you to centenar 
ians as examples, 

I say, eat and drink exactly what 
you have been accustomed to eating and 
drinking all your life. Then, if you 
go to bed early, get up early, work hard: 
and are contented, you should) live to 
be as old as T am. 


MOTORS MAKE BOOTS DEAR 


VERY housewife bemoans the fact 
that nearly everything is dearer 
than it was a few years ago, but 

she does not always know the reason 
of these ups and downs in prices. The 
trade of the world is se inter-related 
in these days that the least thing has 
the most important effect. We all know 
that taxation, a bad harvest, or a war 
has a great influence on prices; but 
there are also a score of obscure reasons 
for the rise in the eost of different. ar- 
ticles. 

Take boots. There is apparently no 
connection between vegetarianism and 
boots, yet the increase of the vegetable- 
eating cult has had no little influence 
on the price of leather, Meat is no 
longer eaten to the extent it used to 
be; patent breakfast foods are increas- 
ingly popular, and are taking the place 
of meat at the first and last meals cf 
the day. 

Now, it does not pay to raise animals 
for the price of their hides alone, so 
that the supply of ,.raw material for 
leather has fallen off, In America the 
consumption of beef has diminished to 
a large extent, many people becoming 
vegetarians in order to get the better 
of tle Beef Trust, and therefore the 
price of leather has risen, and this has 
affected boots also, 


Motor-ears have also had a great in- 
fluence on the price of leather for boots. 
Leather is used so largely for different 
purposes connected with cars, and the 
demand ever increases, with the result 
that its cost rises. Therefore, motors 
not cnly smother us in dust, but also 
lighten our pockets, 

Woollen goods have increased in 
prices within recent years. At first the 
drought in Australia was the reason of 
this, but since then the increased con- 
sumption of frozen mutton is said to be 
the cause. In order to increase the 
size of the earcase, breeders in Austra- 
lia and Argentine have altered the type 
of sheep, raising fewer of the small 
merino variety and more cross-bred ani- 
mals with a coarser wool, Thus, al- 
though the demand for fine wool in- 
creases, the supply is not equal to it, 
therefore the price goes up. 

Ladies fond of beautiful furs for win- 
ter wear know only too well that sables 
have become increasingly dear within 
the past few years. This is a case of 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, as hunters have been trapping the 
little animals both in and out of sea- 
son, Naturally the supply is growing 
less every year, and unless something 
is done to prevent this ruthless destrue- 
tion, furs will continue to go up in 
price until they are out of the reach 
of all but the very rich. 

Fair ladies whose scanty locks will 
not allow them to dress their hair ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashion, and 
prevents them wearing a hat that meets 
the mode, have been greatly distressed 
within recent months by the rise in the 
price of false tresses. The luxuriant 
tresses, once plentiful and cheap, are 
now scarce and expensive. 

Too much civilization is one reason 
for thie. Formerly the peasant girls 
of different parts of Europe willingly 
sokl their hair, as their heads were cov- 
ered with the native stlye of cap or 
headdress, But the old customs. are 
gradually but surely dying out, and 
every country girl aspires to wear a 
gown and hat that have received the 
seal of approval of Paris, so they are 
ae longer so ready to part with their 
hair, 

The war in the Far East had one un- 
expected result. It sent up the eost of 
our butter. A large supply of butter 
came from Siberia, and while the con- 
flict lasted, large supplies were forward- 
ed to the Russian army. In this way 
the people of Manchuria and China ae- 
quired a taste for it, and after the close 
of the war the Russians found it more 
profitable to send their produce east- 
wards instead of westwards, 

It may seem absurd to state that 
motor-cars send up the price of tea, but 
there are experts in the trade who Say 
that the popularity of the ear will ul- 
timately have this effect, 

It-happens this way. The motor-car 
industry is calling for an increased sup- 
ply of rubber, as the boom testified. 
Owing to this many planters in India, 
Ceylon, and cther places where tea is 
grown are taking up the enltivation 
of rubber instead, so that the supply 
of tea may soon fall. So housewives 
ean look forward with dread te the day 
when their tea will eost more, unless 
a substitute for rubber is found mean- 
while, 


RECENT TRIUMPHS IN CONQUER- 
ING DISEASE 
HE goal of civilization, says an 
editorial writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, is the establishment of 
the supremacy of man over the whole 
antagonistie forces of nature, 

‘*We long ago gained absolute secur- 
ity from the attacks of wild animals, 
but only recently have we discovered 
that far more devastating than wolves 
or lions are the bacilli of the various 
diseases which are only visible under 
the microscope, but which threaten our 
lives and our health in a manner no 
less real than that of savage beasts, 
The campaign against the bacilli is 
our last, and one of our most terrible, 
conflicts with untamed nature. The 
fight which is being waged against the 
cause of nine-tenths of human misery 
is the most important in the annals of 
mankind,’’ 

These micro-organisms were discover- 
ed in 1659, but ‘‘the eausal relation- 
ship of bacteria to disease was not final 
ly demonstrated until the latter half 
of the past century,’’ when the baeillus 
of anthrax was isolated (1849). ‘The 
mierobe of leprosy was discovered in 
1879, of typhoid in 1880, of tubereulosis 


n 1882, of cholera, diphtheria and lod 
iw in’ 1884, of influonen in 1808, wf 
ubonie ee in 1894, of @ ! 
1900, and o hilis in 1905, a 
It is now admitted that the problem 
ot pteyesin infections discases must 
nd its solution in the study of theae 
microscopic parasites, Seri 
‘*Tn old times down to our own the 
doctor never cured disease, but 
watched its development and 
means for avoiding the va of 
its ravages. Now all is ehan and 
by the study of the defensive forees 
which protect the Qing againat the 
microbes of disease, health will ia time 
be assured. The reviewer then 
to describe with admirable lucidity the 
great discovery of Motchnikoff as to 
the part played by the red eo 
or phagocytes, which patrol the hen 
for the purpose of devouring the in 
ing miecro-organism, Natural immun- 
ity is achieved by a process of iméra- 
cellular digestion, Thero are twe dif. 
ferent types of immunity: one in whieh 
the invading organisms themselves are 
demolished, the other in which the tox- 
ins which they produce are rendered im- 
capable ot injuring the tissues, This 
is based on two fundamental principles: 
(1) attennation of virtues; (2) the vae- 
cinating property of the attonnated 
micro-organisms, ’’ 

The writer of the article in question 
maintains that the greatest triumphs in 
the war against disease have been ob- 
tained in the war of extermination 
against the mosquito, the tsetse fly, the 
familiar house fly, and. other aoxious 
insects. The theory that disease m 
be carried by biting twsects was 
enunciated in 1803 by Dr, Beau . 
Much later, Sir Patrick Manson diseey 
ered that disease is actually eonv 
by mosquitoes. As late as 1897, Dr. 
Ross traced the development of the ma 
larial parasite in the body of the mos 
quito, 

‘He showed that the spores seeked im 
by the insect with the blood of an im- 
fected individual make their wey, in 
the course of development, to the saliv 
ary gland of the mosquito and 
with its poisonous saliva direetly into 
the blood of any man it may then bite. 
The odd thing is that it is enly eme 
group of mosquitoes—the fh Be Bow 
that can act as intermediate host fer 
the parasite. They breed in small poole 
of water and margins of streams and 
lakes. Thorough draining and sea 
ing has done much to get rid of these, 
but in cisterns and such places where it 
is impracticable to drain away the 
water, a little kerosene oil poured im 
Spreads over the surface of the liquid 
and kills the larvae by revbittee Mane 
from coming up to breathe, Further, it 
has been discovered that certain fish 
feed upon the larvae of this mosquite. 
Barbados does not suffer from malaria 
because of the multitude of small fish 
called ‘millions,’ whose duty it appears 
to be to keep an expanse of water from 
being used as a breeding-ground by the 
anophelines, By extirpating these nox 
ious insects the number of cases of ma 
laria in Egypt was brought down from 
two hundred and fourteen In 1903 te 
ninety cases in 1904. And sinee 1906 
there has not been a single case,’’ 

Sleeping sickness, the deadliest of ali 
tropieal diseases, which wiped out 2,000 
of the inhabitants of the Uganda Pre- 
teetorate, and depopulated large tracts 
in the Congo, is transmitted, not by the 
mosquito, but by the tsetse fly, whose 
breeding-places appear to be con@ned te 
the ground-bush within thirty yards ef 
river banks. The burning of such busin, 
accompanied by personal prophylactic 
measures against the fly, will rendoe 
sleeping sickness a memory of tho past. 

War to the death against the commen 
house fly is the concluding admonition 
of the writer of this article: 


‘This familiar pest does not oat the 
microbes, but simply carries them om 
its person and deposits them on butter, 
or milk, or other articles of food, from 
which they are transferred to the human 
body. Typhoid, cholera, tuberculesia, 
and summer diarrhoea are among the 
diseases which the house-fly helps to 
disseminate, The breeding-places of 
the house-fly are well known, and ite 
extinction is a matter that can be ef. 
feeted by the universal co-operation of 
the people of the country. The —ewse 
fly has persecuted mankind for many 
ages, but the hour of Vengeance and 
retribution has arrived, In view of the 
extraordinary success in the prevention 
of tropical diseases, there can ne le 
be any question that our English in 
tious diseases will in tire alse be 
stamped out. Civilized humanity it 
nearly ready to take the greatest step 
ever yet taken for its emancipation 
from the wayward authority of watere 


POLICEMEN WITH CHARMED 
LIVES 


ONSTABLE HAYTREAD, of the 
London police force, who was fir- 
ed at five times at close range by 

an armed burglar the other day, ia but 
one example amongst many of the good 
luck which as a general rule scoma to 


wait upon the police, Similar ia. 
stances abound, 


There was, for example, the ease ef 


Detective-Inspector Lansdowne, whose 
retirement from the foree ie caused 
by injuries received at the hands of a 
desperate criminal, During the st 
gle he pied 4a revolver to the : 
Heer’s temple, and pulled th i 
The weapon misfired The merle 
it again, but Lansdowne got his thumb 
under the hammer ag it came down. 
and onee more it failed to go off, ' 
Detective Garston, who arrested the 
notorious coiner, ‘Jud’? Buller ont 
just missed, through the veriest "soci , 


out, reopiviag over his head and faee 
ne contents of a cauldron of m. 
lead. Buller had fixe. nr 


dup the terri 

‘booby trap’? just inside ae 
of his den, anticipating a raid; but 
the officer burst open the door with his 
foot, instead of pushing it in with his 
shoulder, as Buller had expeeted, and 
only a few drops of the metal splashed 


his boot, burning, however, severa) 
holes in it, 


NHE following story is told of a 

well-known comedian who was en- 

} gaged to play in Gilbert and Sul- 

vans famous opera, the ‘*Mikade?? 
e went into a musie 5 

asked rather abruptly: mer and 

‘* Mikado libretto?’? 


“‘T beg your pardon??? stammered 
the salesman, 


‘Mikado libretto,’’ 
comedian, repented the 


The salesman gasped, and then re. 
plied: 


‘*Me no speakee Italiano,’’ 
78 


tte 


Look inside 


your watch 


DO NOT EXPLORE WITH A BENT PIN OR A 
POCKET KNIFE. 


But be content to Look. Then consider that the balance 
wheel is making 18,000 vibrations an hour if the watch is 
in good condition. Ina year that little circle of brass 
and steel will move 3,558 miles, and it requires less than 
one-tenth of a drop of oil to lubricate it. But it needs 
that little badly, and as soon as the oil is worn out or 
dries up the balance pivots, less than one-tenth of a 
millimetre in thickness, begin to wear, and in a short 
time the watch is out of commission. 


Half the repairs put on watches are 


LS SS LS TT a SS TT 


made necessary through neglect. 


Bring your watch in at once and have it ex- 
amined. It will cost you nothing to assure your- 
self whether it is in good condition. 


B. L. Jamieson 


}in connection with the Order at! 


| never 


The Bow Island Review, Saturday, April 15, 1911. 


Mrs. 8. G. Jamieson arrived | homestead from Lethbridge where he 
here on Wednesday last from |>4* been werking all winter, 
Vancouver where she has been oo apo va yest eae rir 

i i i » o the win- 
spending the winter. Mr. and) Where le has been speneing 
Mrs. Jamieson have taken up op lg p oyed accent spat 
their residence in the house H 


ner back with him, 
lately vacated by Mr. Swennum- The Wilson brothers, who have been 
son, 


working in Saskatchewan during the 
W. P. Wright informs us that] Winter months, are back upon their 
the watch won by him in Mr,|“#™* 
Jamieson's recent guessing con- 
test runs “right on the dot,” 
and regulates the sun, moon 
and stars. 


Feed ! Feed ! 


GIVE US A CALL. 


Winnifred 


Mr. and Mrs, J. Lamoreaux, Leo 
Nowak and FE. Badgley were Sunday 
visitors at the home of Ed, Ream. 


Mrs. J. Lamoreaux and Mra, A. 
Boles and daughter were in Bow} - 
Island Monday. 


WINNIFRED 


G. Hymers, of the firm of 
Prillaman & Hymers, has been 
appointed by the Provincial 
Government a commissioner to 
take affidavits. 


The Misses Waddell with 
their brothers paid a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. R, McGregor last 
week-end and report farmers 
busy seeding in 7-11. 


For Service. 
Everybody is busy with their spring The celebrated French Coach Stal- 
work and a good crop is looked for by| }ion “CASSIE COU,” International 


all, Stock Show winner 1906,—Beattie and 


Bratton, Bow Island. 
J. Lamoreaux purchased a new drag 


recently from Buehring Bros, and 
Johnson with which he is so busy that 
he has not time to eat, 


Lost. 


One Boston terrier bitch, answering 
to the name of Fanny. Any person 
finding same will please notify Dr. 
Paterson or R. B. A. Colp and receive 


The Mayor was in Bow Island one 
day last week. 


Peter Berger gave a very nice din- reward, 
Mrs. M. L. Blackburn, Mrs, H.| er at his cosy little home at) Mullon | 
B. Hnnt, Miss Elizabeth Hunt, Hollow last Sunday evening in honor For Sale. 
. of V. MeNealy, Seven guests were 


and Miss KE, M. Armstrong of 
Burdett attended the Alec Lau- 
der concert here last Monday 
night. 


‘ A Thoroughbred Percheron Stallion 
present, all departing at a late hour weighing at the present time about 
and pronouncing Mr. Berger a very|1750 ibs, Pedigree of the stallion can 
delightful host. be had on reqnest. This is a good op- 
portunity for any individual, or any 
somieny: to secure a good Stalllon. 
The undersigned has too much work 
to attend to satisfactorily, and to any- 
one meaning business will give good 
terme to secureasale, The Stallion 
may be seen at my place any time.—- 
Chris. Zweigle, sec. 22-7-11, Bow Island 


VALUE. 


The members of Bow Island 
Lodge 1.0.0.F. will hold the ; a 
customary anniversary service]. W estern ( anada lands are certainly 

increasing in value and it is quite evi- 
: ; } dent that there will soon be no more 
All Saints’ church on Sunday, | $15 an acrelandinthe west. Whether 
April 30th. it i. through reciprocity talk, rail- 
road construction or the natural law 160 acres of finest agricultural land 
of supply and demand, reasonably | for sale, about L10of which are broken 


| priced land, as measured by former 3 
. 4 panes ‘as Alt , sec, 32-11-10, 
standards, is certainly vanishing ata aig Bow Island, sec, 82-11-10 
wonderfull rate, 
Following the announcement of land} Olson, Bow Island, Alta, 
sales recently in the Free Press it was 
learned to-day that the Hudson's Bay 
company have put into effect a re- 
markable increase in the price of their 
lands ranging from $5 to $10 per acre 
| additional, Lands along located lines, 
been several short but sharp) which three weeks ago were generally 
spells of wintry weather accom- | quoted at $14 and $15 per acre, cannot 
panied by a heavy fall of snow. | 2°” be purchased from that company 
‘ : 4, | at less than $20 and $25 per acre, 
Consequently, the ground was)" I 
i an ma . rhis will no doubt be the signal for 
in finer condition for 


working. Warm weather with-| compani 


For Sale. 


There was a good attendance 
at the Aleck Lauder concert on 
Monday last, and some eighty- 
five seats were occupied. Miss} 
Donaldson and Harmon the co- 
median were exceptionally) 
good and fully deserved the 
hearty applause they received. 


Seed Oats for sale. 


Tne past week there have fred, Alta, 


$25 Reward. 


One Bay Horse, nine years old 
aboot 1300 lbs., rather light in the 
bone, over on the knees a little, some 


Expert Watch Repairer 


A beautiful line of 1.0.0.F. Emblem Pins just 
received. 


ISSUER OF MARRIAGE LICENSES. 


. F. Dulmage attended thi 
banquet at Taber 
given to the Associate Boards 
jof Trade. 


Local Topics 


Walter Begg is on the sick 
list this wock. 

Mrs. B. Leary has returned to 
Lethbridge. 

T. W. Dyer took a trip east 
this week. 

Rev. H. M. Henderson visited 
Grassy Lake on Thursday. 


i. B. Loucks received this 
week a 45 h.p. gasoline tractor. 


A. Ellsworth went to Medi- 
cine Hat Thursday to visit his 
wite in the hospits#l there. 

KE. B. White came in from the 


homestead yesterday and left 
on the night train for the Hat. 


Kk. Dalton returned this week 
from Hamilton, Ont., where he 
has been spending a few months 
with relatives. 


COE e ee 


Donovan & McCrea received 


! There will be a sale of crock- 
a carload of wagons this week. 


ery, hardware, ete, at De 

Bob Gardiner is  suffering|Marce’s store, Winnifred, on! 
frout an attack of typhoid fever} April 18th. 
Three more carloads of sett-}| E. Ainsworth, government | 


lers’ offects arrived here 
Wednesday. 

D, Needhum and Miss Baker 
were visitors to Purple Springs 
on Thursday. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Hobson of 
the Hotel Myrtle were in Leth- 
bridge on Thursday. 


on | suryeyor, arrived here Wednes- 
day in connection with the road | 


question south, 


Jumieson & Donnelly receiv- 
ed a Sawyer - Massey steam 
tractor on Saturday last and a 
gasoline engine on Monday. 


The new depot at Bow Island 
will very soon be an assured 
fact. The first car of lumber to 
be used in its erection arrived 
here on Wednesday. 


A. Swennumson is making a 
big reduction in his stock of 
harness just now. 

B. L. Jamieson has just re- 
ceived a very pretty line of 
1,0,0.F, emblem pins. 


J. M. Bratton arrived here 
last Week from Macleod with a 
car of horses, 


Mr, Marshall of the Loth- 
bridge Herald staff stopped off 
bere Tuosday night. 

Birth — On Thursday, April 
13th, the wife of J. H. Martin 
of « daughter, 


We desire to acknowledge the 
receipt of an invitation to the 
formal opening of the Taber 
school on Monday 
April 24th, 


evening, 


F. G, Forster, former publish- 
er of the Medicine Hat News, 
stopped off here Tuesday night, | 
Mr. Forster has just been ap- 
pointed license inspector for the | 
territory from Taber east to| 


yesterday | 


| Bow Island on iuesday the th. 


in the last two days has greatly | 
jtacilitated seeding cpe ations, 
|so much so that the early part 
jof the week should about see 
|this important part of the sea- 


|son’s work completed. 


in the west. Notwithstanding the in- 


‘ - F vont feet, a little white on the nose 
creased prices, buying is 


and on one hind foot. $10 rewarc 
|active and sales are daily reported at] will be given on recovery of above 
from $20 to $30 per acre. There is} animals.—H. O. Gillrie, Burdett, Alta 
every indication that in the matter of 
| farm land values the west has entered 
upon a new era and that 1911 will 
usher in the establishment of a con- 
siderable higher standard of prices. 


extremely 


Mrs. W.C, Harrison wishes to MRS. J: MAIN, Propristress, 
jtender her card of thanks to 
the 1.0.0.F. and all friends who 
so kindly assisted during Mr. 
Harrison's illness, and wishes to 
) mention in particular the fol- 
| lowing names of those who were 
jnearest in his hours of suffer- 
ing:—Dr. Patterson, Rev. M, L. 
| Wright, Mr, and Mrs, 8S. W. 
VDepeW, Mrs. earl Ross and slr. 
J. Saggaserr. 


Good Service. Excellent Menu. 


Careful Attention, 


Bow Island Directory. 


BOARD 


| President, A. 


OF TRADE, 


| FP. Dulmage; Vice- 
| president, E, ©, Ludtke; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. P. Cotton; Executive 
committee, J, W. Hurd, 8. D. MeCrea, 
T, W. Dyer, P. KE, Ludtke, A. W. 
Fuller, W. E, Hopkins and Dr. Vater- 
son, 


White Labor only employed, 


MEALS 25c. 


CHURCH SERVICES. BOW iSLAND 


Church of England All 
Saints’ Church every Sunday at 7.30 
| p.m. Sunnyvale, B. T. Hands, and} 
Burdett every alternate Sunday. Not- 
< | ices of baptisms, marriages, ete., to be | 
Once more the spring-like weather | 


Service in 


WINNIFRED. 


PRILLAMAN 


sent to P.O. Box 63, Bow Island.—|} 
3 ; re H. M. Herderson, Priest in Charge, AND HYMERS 
is here and our little spell of winter Methodist Church.—Services every 


is over, 


Commissioner for taking Affidavits 


Sunday at Brophy’s Hall at 3 p.m. | 
Sunday School 2 p.m. Mr. Walter 


Viight, 5-10-09, at lO a.m., and Burdett 


H, Norden made a business trip to 


Real Estate. 


jut 7.30 p.m. A cordial invitation is|{ Financial Urokers. Insuran 

We understand that Mr, Hansen is} extended to all—-Rev. Wright, minis- M L en 
iutending to give a dauce at his home| '?- oney to Loan. 
spon. Mr. I*, Alfred holds services at Mr. | 

Gibson’s and Anderson’s Schoolhouse | 2 2 

Hi, H, Davis is busy building a feace| and Mr, taylor's north side of Chin Sole Agents for Needham 
Poni} Pitan ate: Coulee and Mr, Medhurst’s on the ioe 
or ©, Hencnet | oni aot & Baker Townsite. 

It scems as though Mr, Badgiey is) St. Andrew’s,— 11 aan, Sabbath 
having considera sle trouble in trying School and Bible Class. 7.30 p.m., 


Agents for the Winnifred 
Townsite Co. 


| Regular service, / ade heartily 
to get that big work horse uowe oi ph Posey its phy oF shade heassily 


welcome,- 


his from Frank Reams’ place. So far, | minister. 
he has made severai attempts but pi sae ee eS a 
each attempt seems to have been a e TRAIN SERVICE, |}GOW ISLAND ALTA. 
failure. No, 211 (Westbound) arrives here at 
» 28 
2.38 p.m, 
J. Stewart has returned from B,C, | _ No, 212 (eastbound), arrives here at } 
and is now workivg for the Buehring | %'? P-™: , 
est iad i ° 8 No, 218 (westbound), arrives here at 


1.81 a.m. 


No, 24 (eastbound), arrives Lee a 


Our feed men at Winnifred are do-| , + 
2.56 a.m. 


ing quite a business, The spring work 
seems to call for quite a quantity of 
oats and hay and a good supply is 
kept on band, 


Village Council of Bow 
Island, 


Cote Hotel 


AND BOARDING HOUSE: 


P, J. De Marce is very busy fixing 
up his store again. 


F, PRESKEY - 


PROPR, 


Notice to Householders. 


Notice is Hereby Given that under | 
the provisions of the Provincial Health | 
Act, enforced in the Village of Bow 
Island by the Local Board of Health, 
all back yards must be c.eaned, and, 
all garbage and refuse, including sta-| 
ble manure and ashes, must be re- 
moved to a safe distance from the} 


Parker Bros, have moved their liv- 
ery stable down on the south side of 
the’C.P.R, tracks, 


Good service, Cureful Attention 


Virct-elass accommodation 


for Boarders, 


SOW ISLAND 


Mv, MeLean and sons have started a 
hew restaurant op, osite Winchcombe 
and Kendall's store, 


ALTA. 


(SEEDS) — Wheat, Oats, Flax and Corn. 


LINDQUIST & BREHMER, 


Situated six and a half miles north- 


town lots fer sale, 3, 4 and 5, 
block 12.—For terims, etc., apply A. J. 


For Sale. 


$26.00 a ton.— 
Apply Brehmer & Lindquist, Winni- 


stands ubout 16 hands high, weight 


a general increase on the part of all] white around the left hoof. The other | 
es in the prices of their lands|is a black Horse, nine years old, 16 
hands high, weight 1200 Ibs. shod on 


Bow Island Hotel, 


Your patronage respectfully solicited, 


ALTA. 


Seed ! Seed ! 


Hay, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Chopped Oats, and Flour. 
|, 


aS | 
PRICES RIGHT. 


Feed Store 


Proprietors. 
ALBERTA 


MONEY ? 


MONEY | 


We have an unlimited amount of 
Insurance Money to loan on 


FARM LANDS. 


None too large. Terms of Five 
Years. Interest 7) and 8 per 
eent. Come in and let us talk it 
over, 


E. C. LUDTKE 


LAND CO, 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


H. Hobson, Prop. 


Commercial Travellers’ 
Home. 


Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars, 


The Leading Hott 


In Bow Island. 


, 


Two Big Sample Rooms in 
connection, 


Headquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers 


i 


Rates--$2.09 a day. 


MEAL HOURS. 
Week Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9J 
Dinner 12.0 to 2.0. Supper 5,4 
to 7,30, 
Sundays—Breakfast 8 to 9.30. Din 
ner 12,30 to 1.30, Supper 5.30 t 
7.0. 


Bow Island :-: Alberta 


L 


IVERY, FEED AND 


SALE STABLES, 
W. BEGG - - ~- PROPRIGZOR 
Good Rigs. 


Careful Driving. 


| 


Best Attention given to Patrons at 
all times. 


Stables near railway 


Geo, Herber, late Proprietor 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 
Meals at all Hours, 


A ROOM TO RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery 
GOOD BREAD, 
10c. a Loaf, 3 for 2c, 

Good Laundry in connection. 
CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


rarmers, Attention 


Have you been in to see us about 
that old Set of Harness that noeds 
repairs and to look over our stock 


The lumber yards’ post piles are} Village before May Ist next, under | 

kept low there being a good demand | penalty of a fue, sh Wy: Chains j 

for posts and wire this spring. OF Fis SORDOEs 
GOR re this spring Sanitary Luspector. 


'PUNERAL SUPPLIE 


‘4 full line of Caskets and Funeral 
| Supplies on hand at reasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


J. ©, Foote of the south-east called B. t damnionna, of Health 
at the home of F, Henchel recently. : i f 


H, ROUTHVEN McDONALD 


Supported by his own 
counpany of stars 


WINDY RIDGE. 


Medicine Hat, but not including | 
Tho Ruthven MeDooald con- 
cert company provides a rich 


chewan boundary west to Lang- 
wiusical treat. Don't miss it. 


don mm the main line. 


a ce 
cet eS 


that city, and from the Saskat-/s 


Will appear in Lindquist Hall,| J, W HOPKINS 
on Friday, April 21st. Registrar of 
| Beate on sale at and 


BOW ISLAND 


Veron MeNealy left on Monday for 
saskatchewan, where he will spend 
the summer, 


Births, Marriages 
; Jamieson’s Jewellery Deaths. 
Lovis Colp has returned to his Store, 


ALBERTA 


of New Harness that you will be 
needing for spring work. If not, 
do not fail to come in and inspect 
our stock and see if we cannot suit 
your wants, 


_ We handle all kinds of he 
light Harness and do all kinds of 
Repair Work, from mending y 
Shoes to making a new set of har- 
ness. We solicit your patronage. 


PIONEER HARNESS COo'y 
Bell St. (fronting railway track) 


————SEE= 
Advertise your Wants, 


avy and 


